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Notes. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LORD BROUGHAM : 
MES. NIGHTINGALE’S TOMB. 


The first volume of the autobiography of this 
distinguished man, just issued from the press, con- 
of which is more than doubtful. No one would 
for a moment impute to the noble author any 
wilful misstatement or intention to deceive. 
Those who have enjoyed the company of the 
veteran statesman, orator, and philosopher will 
linger with pleasure on the remembrance of the 
copious flow of language, the rich stores of anec- 
dote, and the vast variety of subjects poured out 
by the “old man eloquent”; but if a man defers 
the writing of his memoirs until nearly ninety 
years of age, when the memory must have failed 
to some extent, and the judgment has lost its 
vigour, it is not to be wondered at that events in 
the far distant perspective of early life become so 
confused and mingled together in the mind as to 
lead in many cases to distortion and mistake. 

_ The Saturday Review was the first to call atten- 
tion to the tale “Memnon ; or, Human Wisdom,” 
p- 58 of the memoirs, given by Lord Brougham 
a8 & specimen of his early composition, which is 
really a translation from Voltaire. The story 
~ at p. 201 of an agreement with his college 

nd G——, written in their blood, that which- 
ever died first should appear to the other, and 


| 
| the apparition of the ghost of G consequent 
thereon, very much resembles a sensational tale 
of Edgar Allan Poe." 

| My object at present is to notice an anecdote 

ascribed by Lord Brougham to his father (p. 205), 

| in which the narrator says “ his unbelieving ob- 
stinacy had been the means of demolishing what 
would have made a very pretty ghost story”: 


“He had dined one day in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
with a party of young men, one of whom was his inti- 
mate friend Mr. Calmel, There was some talk about the 
death of a Mrs. Nightingale, who had recently died under 
some melancholy circumstances, and had been that day 
buried in the Abbey. Some one of the party offered to bet 
that no one of those present would go down into the grave 
and drive a nail into the coffin. Calmel accepted the 
wager, only stipulating that he might have a Janthorn. 
He was accordingly let into the cathedral by a door out 
of the cloisters, and then left to himself. The dinner 
party, after waiting an hour or more for Calmel, began 
to think something must have happened to him, and that 
he ought to be looked after; so my father and two or 
three more got a light, and went to the grave, at the 
bottom of which lay the apparently dead body of Mr. 





| it was a bit of Mr. Calmel’s coat-tail! 


Calmel. He was quickly transported to the prebend’s 
dining-room, and recovered out of his fainting fit. As 
soon as he could find his tongue he said, ‘ Well, I won 
ny wager, and you'll find the nail in the coffin; buat, 
by Jove! the lady rose up, laid hold of me, and pulled me 
| down before I could scramble out of the grave. Calmel 
stuck to his story in spite of all the scoffing of his friends ; 
and the ghost of Mrs. Nightingale would have been all 
| over the town but for my father’s obstinate incredulity. 
Nothing would satisfy him but an ocular inspection of the 
| grave and coffin ; and so, getting a light, he and some of 
the party returned to the grave. There, sure enough, 
was the nail well driven into the coffin, but hard fixed by 
So there was an 


end of Mrs. Nightingale’s ghost. This grave afterwards 


. . | became remarkable for a very beautiful piece of sculp- 
tains a few anecdotes and statements, the accuracy 


ture by some celebrated artist, representing Mr. Night- 
ingale vainly attempting to ward from his dying wife the 


dart of death,” 


This of course alludes to the celebrated monu- 
ment by Roubiliac in the north transept of 
| Westminster Abbey. A similar story has been 
| frequently told with a change in the locality and 
in the dramatis persone. As applied in the pre- 
sent case, one might remark on the inherent 
improbability of the whole narrative—the open 
grave or vault in the Abbey; the idea of a person 
left to himself to ramble about the building at 
midnight without any attendant; the clrurch left 
open for the roysterers to goin and out as they 
count But the simplest answer to the whole 
is the fact that Mrs. Nightingale died on August 
17, 1734, and that Lord Brougham’s father was 
| born in June, 1742—eight years after the tran- 
saction in which he is alleged to have performed 
so prominent a part. It is not difficult to con- 
jecture how Lord Brougham was led into the 
mistake. As a boy he had doubtless heard the 
story told by his father, which would naturally 
make a deep impression on his youthful mind. 
Looking back through the dim vista of eighty 
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ears’ memory, it was very natural to identify his 
father as the hero as well as the narrator of the 
incident. 

As a counterpart to the similar mistake as to 
the story of Memnon, it may be worth preserving 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


ON THE ABSENCE OF ANY FREYCH WORD 
SIGNIFYING “TO STAND.” 

I do not claim it as an observation of my own, 
but I offer the following as one made to me the 
other day by a friend, whom I shall not name, 
but only say that he is one highly accomplished in 
literature and well known in public life. It was 
new and interesting to me, and may probably be 
regarded in the same light by many readers of 
“N.&Q.” 

He stated that the French language alone, 
among all other languages, had no word in it ex- 
pressive of the word “to stand.” This is cer- 
tainly a very remarkable fact in the way of 
etymology. 

Opening Richardson's Dictionary I observed the 
Greek, Latin, Dutch, German, and Swedish equi- 
valent to the word, but nothing in the French. 

Being curious to see how the verb was managed 
in the French version of the Bible and Testa- 
ment, I looked at a few passages there—e. g. 
Deut. xviii. 5, “God hath chosen him to stand to 
minister.” The French is “ afin qu'il assiste pour 
faire le service.” We all know that the French 
“ assister” has a far more general and less dis- 
tinct meaning ‘than “to stand.” Again (Joshua 
xx. 4), “ When he shall stand at the entering in 
of the gate of the city.” The French is “ quand 
il s’arrétera 4 l’entrée de la porte.” So in the 
New Testament, “ When ye stand praying ” (or#- 
«nre), Mark xi. 25, “ Quand vous vous présenteriez 
pour faire votre priére.”” Once more (Rev. iii. 20), 
“ Behold I stand at the door and knock” (éernxa). 
The French can render it no more accurately than 
“ Je me tiens a la porte.” 

Looking over a well-known French dictionary, 
I could only find phrases and circumlocutions for 
the verb, though these were very numerous. 

Strange, therefore, as it may seem, etymolo- 
gically speaking, I believe it may be concluded 
that it would be simply and absolutely impossible 
to say in French “he stands” contradictory to 
“ he sits” or “lies down.” I mean of course as a 


continued act. The French for rising or standing | 


up is current enough. Should this view be incor- 
rect and any word brought forward by better 
French scholars than w yself, I shall be much 
obliged by the discovery and correction of these 
views on the subject. 

In illustration of the inconveniences and losses 


»this notion to him is Thunder-slege, 4 





destitution, as to the word, I may venture to 
quote a of deep and d doctrinal in- 
terest in the tenth chapter of ge Paul's Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 11th and 12th verses. He is con. 
trasting the continuous ministry of the priests 
under the Mosaic dispensation with the friished 
ministry of Jesus Christ our Lord :— 

“ Every priest standeth daily ministering and offering 
oftentimes the same sacrifices which can never take away 
sins, but this man after He had offered one sacrifice for 
sin for ever sat down on the right hand of God.” 

The argument depends on the strict use of the 
word standing as — to sitting down after a 
finished work, but all this is lost, or at all events 
seriously weakened or damaged, by the absence 
of any word in the French version beyond “as- 
siste ” for the éornxe, or stand, of the original. 

Francis Trenca, 

Islip Rectory.’ 


CHATTERTONIANA. 


CHATTERTON’s KNOWLEDGE OF ANGLO-Saxoy. 
In the paper written by Rowley on the “ Rise of 
Painting in England in 1469,” and communicated 
by Chatterton to Walpole, are several Anglo- 
Saxon words. Most of these are used wrongly; 
but if we rightly explain them, and tabulate them 
in alphabetical order, they are as follows :— 

Aad, a heap. 

Adronct, drowned. 

Adrifene ( fatu), embossed (vessels. ) 

cced-fet, an acid-vat, vessel for vinegar. 

Esc, a ship; lit. an ash. 

ellice, nobly. 

Afegrod, coloured, adorned. 

Afgod, an idol. 

Agrafen, engraven. 

Ahrered, reared up. 

It thus appears that Rowley was possessed of an 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary (the earliest was printed 
in 1659), and he only succeeded in acquiring some 
knowledge of the language as far as An. Chat- 
terton’s letter on “Saxon Achievements,” printed 
in Southey’s edition, vol. iii. p. 89, exhibits pre- 
cisely the same singular result. He there explains 
the words Aadod, Afgod, Afgodod, Afraten, Ame, 
with the addition of Thunder-flegod. The last of 
these he explains by “thunder-blasted,” but be 
has mistaken f for s. The word which suggested 

p of 
thunder. The exception in Rowley’s letter 8 
Heofnas, which he uses for the colour azure. This 
is how he came by it: he looked into Bailey, and 


| found “ Azure, blue (in heraldry),” &c., and agam 


“Azure, the sky or firmament.” This sugges 

the idea of heaven. He then found that Bailey 
vee hefian as the derivation of the word. This 
ed him to look into an Anglo-Saxon dictionary, 
and he accordingly found heofon, pl. heofenas, 


in expression which must often result from this | and he adopted the plural as quainter-looking. 


-*% 





unfo: 
birth 
agail 
how 

accas 


I 

a em: 
surde 
gene 
erst 
cond: 
ment 
comr 
exalt 
and 1 
comr 
rials 
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Afraten is either miscopied 
appoint, design,” or simply 
heraldic word fret. Amez: is miscopied from 
“ Amett, decked, adorned.” It thus appears that 
Chatterton knew no more Anglo-Saxon than he 
might have picked up in an hour from a glossary, 
and was unable to distinguish between s and /, 
and probably misread other letters also. 
Wa ter W. SKEart. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


made up from the 





Cuatrerton’s Monument aT Bristot: Un- 


PUBLISHED ORIGINAL LETTERS.— 

Sir—To be thought worthy of writing the 
Epitaph of Chatterton for a publick monument to | 
be erected in his native City is indeed a high dis- 
tinction, and I do not allow a single hour to pass 
away without acknowledging the honor you have 
thus conferred on me. But when I consider that 
the most illustrious writer in existence is your 
townsman, and that his zeal for Chatterton has 
been manifested long ago to the benefit of that 
unfortunate youth’s family and to the glory of his 
birthplace, I must entreat you to think again and 
again, not only how greatly more able, but also 
how greatly more proper, is Southey’s pen on this | 
occasion. 

I acknowledge your judgement in preferring 
our tongue to the latin, for nothing can be ab- 
surder than to call the attention to that which the 
generality, when they are called to it, cannot un- 

erstand. This is barbarism in the last tatters of 
condition. Itis equally an evidence of your judge- 
ment, nor less indeed a proof of your integrity, to 
commemorate by statues and inscriptions men of 
exalted genius rather than the restless adventurers 
and unprincipled parliamentarians to whom other 
commercial Cities have erected the costly memo- 
rials of a perishable popularity. : 
I have the honor to be 
Si 


r, 
Your obedt Serv*, 
W. 5S. Lanpor. 
St. James’ Square, March 19, 1838, 





Sir,—The instant I had written my last letter | 
to you, I wrote one to Dr. Southey. 
fours of this evening is highly satisfactory to | 
me, since I find that your first application was to | 
this great ornament of the literary world. I ho 
he may yet be induced to do what is so easy tor 
him. In my opinion his Inscriptions are incom- 
parably the most classical productions of our con- 
temporaries, and particularly the earliest—that, | 
for instance, on fenry Marten. He, however, 
may have some objections to what you propose ; I | 
myself certainly have; I could neither “ point a 
moral nor adorn a tale” upon a tombstone; and 
neither the life nor the death of Chatterton affords | 





from “ Afsetan, to | the materials which I should be desirous of em- 
| ploying on such an occasion. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very obed* Sery*, 
W. 5S. Lanpor. 
Bath, March 21. 


BARKER AND BURFORD’S PANORAMAS. 

I have been for some time collecting the de- 
scriptive books of Burford’s Panoramas, and for- 
ward the following list as the result of my 
labours, thinking it may be worth preserving. in 
“N.& Q.” Ishould like to know if 1814 was 
the first exhibition, likewise anything relative to 
the artists, &c. G. J. NonmMAN. 

180, St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell. 


3}ARKER AND Borrorp’s PANORAMAS. 


Subject. Artist. Date. Place. 
Vittoria H. A. Barker 1814 Leicester Sq. 
Waterloo No artist’s name 1816 - 
Athens Barker and Burford 1818 Strand. 
Spitsbergen Barker 1819 Leicester Sq. 
Venice Barker and Burford 1820 Strand. 
Naples n 1820 ” 
Bagh Alpe} Barker 1821 LeicesterSq. 
Naples Barker and Burford 1821 Strand. 

| Corfu ” 1822 ” 
Pompeii Burford 1824 e 
Do. 2nd View - 1824 Leicester Sq. 
Fdinburgh J.and R. Burford 1825 = 
Mexico 9 1825 - 
Madrid - 1826 - 
Geneva R. Burford 1827 Strand. 
Genoa ” 1828 Leicester Sq. 
Calcutta o 1830 “ 
Sydney i 1830 es 
Florence e 1831 mi 
Milan am 1832 wa 
Antwerp *” 1833 “ 
Thebes - 71834 aa 
| Boothia a 1834 ad 
Jerusalem » 1835 - 
| Lima 1836 »” 
Lago Maggiore a 71836 * 
| Mont Blanc ja 1837 - 
| Dublin ” ?1837 9 
| Rome “ 1839 - 
Benares - 1840 - 
Damascus 9” 1841 a 
Cabul * 1842 A 
Waterloo 1842 = 
| Hong Kong 3urford and Selous 1844 é 
Baalbec ” 1844 as 
Naples » 1845 a 
Constantinople “ 1846 at 
Vienna ” 1848 a 
Cashmere - 1849 - 
Ruins of Pompeii - 1849 » 
Mount Righi a 1849 a 
Polar Regions o 1850 —" 
Lucerne e 1851 ” 
Sebastopol pa 1855 a 
Rome i. 1860 a 
Messina 1860 


(The original building for the Panorama in Leicester 
Square was erected, by subscription, by Mr. Robert 
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Barker, and opened in 1794 with a picture of London, 
taken by no less eminent an artist than Thomas Girtin, 
from the Albion Flour Mills. Robert Barker died at his 
house in West Square, Southwark, on April 8, 1806, aged 
sixty-seven. His son, Henry Aston Barker, succeeded 
his father in the property, and John Burford, the pupil 
of the second, came next, leaving it in turn to his son 
Robert Burford, the last proprietor. The building is now 
a French chapel.—Ep. } 


Lorp Campseti’s “Lire or Lorp Lynp- | 
nurRsT.”—I have only just read a book more | 
famous for its entertaining qualities than its ac- | 
euracy—Lord Campbell’s Life of Lord Lyndhurst. | 
At p. 156, the author says that in 1845 he intro- | 
duced a Bill for compensating the families of per- 
sons killed by negligence; that he carried it in | 
1846 (p. 161), and that it has been a very successful | 
measure. 

The latter part of this statement is true, the | 
former untrue. The Bill was suggested to me in | 
1845 by the late Mr. Collis, a Stourbridge at- | 
torney. He drew it; I brought it in, got it, 
with much trouble, against the opposition of all | 
the Judges, through a Select Committee, through | 
the House of Lords, and down to the third reading | 
in the House of Commons. Then the present | 
Lord Chelmsford, who was Attorney-General, got 
it thrown out ; thereby, as I have often told him, | 
destroying one of my small hopes of immortality. | 

The next year Lord Campbell—I being in office 
and unable to attend to it—took it up and carried 
it without difficulty. “Hunc ego billiculum feci, 
tulit alter honores.” It has been called Lord 
Campbell’s Act ever since. 

It is hard that, having reared to maturity so 
large and flourishing a flock of parliamentary pro- 
ductions, he should thus attempt to rob me of my 
poor little embryo ewe lamb. LYTTELTON. 


Otp Customs at CaTHEpRALs, Etc.—I think 
old Aubrey says that where “laudable customs 
vanish, learning decayeth,” and, as Dean Gais- 
ford said of St. Paul, “I partly agree with 
him.” It is within the recollection of old fre- 
quenters of Durham Abbey, that at the words 
“O come let us worship and fall down, and 
kneel before the Lord our maker,” the dean and 
canons used to kneel down in their stalls. My 
informant remembers Dean Cornwallis, Dr. Durell, 
and Dr. Prosser doing this. Their immediate 
successors only bowed, and then the custom disap- 
peared entirely. At St. John’s, Edinburgh, about 
twenty-five years ago the whole congregation knelt 
at the above words, and the well-known chant 
(Purcell in G) was changed into the minor key 
for that verse only. The dean and canons of 
Durham (with, I believe, but one exception), and 
the minor canons, still keep up the “laudable cus- 
tom” of bowing towards the altar as they leave 








t 
the choir. A vulgar notion has prevailed that it | po 
is done to thank the choir for their services. But | 


—— 


with reference to this I have heard the late Arch. 
deacon Thorp say, that in his young days every 
one bowed on leaving the choir; that they would 
as soon have thought of putting their hats on as 
neglecting to bow; and that when he was a little 
boy the height of the table, his father, who was 
archdeacon before him, would have boxed hig 
ears if he had not bowed to the altar as a good 


| Christian should. This vigorous exercise of pa- 


rental and archidiaconal functions might perhaps 
be remembered with advantage by some at the 
present day. DUNELMENSIS OLIM, 


Currovs Eprtarn.—The following is from a 
tombstone in Midnapore burial-ground : — 

“ Stop, readers, and lament the loss of a departed 
beauty, for here are laid at rest the earthly relicks of 
Mrs. Susanna Bird, who bade a long adieu to a most 
affectionate husband and three loved pledges of their 
union, on the 10th of September, 1784, aged twenty-four 
years. 

“ The Bird confined within this cage of gloom, 

Tho’ faded her fine tints, her youthful bloom, 
Tho’ no soft note drop from her syren’s tongue, 
By sleep refresh’d, more beauteous gay and young, 
Will rise from earth, her seraph’s wings display, 
And chaunt her anthems to the God of day.” 
From the Manchester Guardian of Dec, 14, 1870, 
Tos. RATcLirre. 


Lonervity.—I was at the funeral of a good 
old lady of eighty-seven the other day, who 
pointed out to me, the last time I had the pleasure 
of being with her, that she was great-great-great 
aunt to a certain child. I believe this to be so 
uncommon a relationship between living persons 
as to be worthy of a note. C. W. Brxenam. 

tarbway Matcu.—We are apt to think the 
speed was always slow on early railways. 
cutting from the Mark Lane Express for 1841 
states that Mr. I. K. Brunel, the engineer on the 
Great Western Railway, was about to performs 
match from Bristol to London by the engine 
called the “ Hurricane,” within two hours, for 
10002, or nearly sixty miles an hour. - Did this 
match ever take place ? Joun Preeor, Jvy. 


HisToRY REPEATING ITSELF. — The following 
uotations from Whitelocke’s Memorials, changing 
ates and names, might have been lately written 

from Paris, with perfect truth, and almost in the 
same words. W. C. TREVELYAX. 

“July 7th, 1648.—A Letter from Colchester Leaguer, 
that Butter and Cheese were at 5s. a pound. 

July 22nd.—Those in the Town have begun to eat 
Horseflesh, and have provided store of Pitch and Tar, to 
fire and throw upon the Besiegers. . 

July 26th.—The Soldiers in the Town had lived upon 
Horse-flesh five days together, and at a Court of Guard 
they roasted a whole Horse. — 

August 4th.—When some of the Town complained 
want of Victuals, Lord Goring (the Governor) told them 
hey must not complain till Horse-flesh was at 10s. 


und, 
August 5th.—Seventeen of the Enemy came out of the 
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Town, complaining that their allowance of Bread was 
abated from 14 to 10 ounces a-day, and that their Horse- 
flesh was much tainted. 

“ August 8th.—They killed 30 Horses to powder them 
up fi. e. to convert into Saussages }. 

Sept. 19th.—Those who come out of the Town affirm 
that all the Dogs and Cats, and most of the Horses there 
are already eaten. 

Sept. 22nd.—One of the Horses of the Parliament Cen- 
tries being killed, many of the Town came forth, to fetch 
in the dead horse, and divers of them were killed, yet got 
not the Horse: the next day they came again, and ven- 
tured their lives, to cut off pieces of the stinking dead 
Horse, to satisfy their hunger.” 

ARTHURIAN LocaLitres.—I can add two places 
to the Arthurian localities in Northumberland 
given by Mr. Stuart Glennie. On the beach to 
the north of Cresswell Point there was a large 
circular rock, called King Arthur’s Table. This 
is now destroyed. One of the outward Ferm 


Islands is called Arthur’s Seat, and is so named | 


in surveys of the coast. A SEXAGENARIAN, 


Atsace AND Lorrarne.— Lately I read in 
papers, both English and foreign, that in Alsace 
and Lorraine, in the population of which the 
military element is predominant, the worship of 
Napoleon I., including that of his dynasty, was 
very deeply rooted. Such an account is far from 
being correct, and the feeling alluded to has long 
ceased. On March 15, 1816, the Marquis de 
Puisaye, a French political agent, was writing 
from South Lambeth Lawn, Vauxhall, to Louis- 
Philippe, then Duke of Orleans :— 

“Mon médecin a vu hier une personne venant de 
France, qu’il dit capable de bien observer, et qui a par- 
couru les provinces d’Alsace et de Lorraine et de Franche- 
Comté. L’opinion que cette personne a rapportée de ces 
pays, est qu’ils sont entitrement dégoiités du gouverne- 
ment actuel, et qu’il est probable que toute la population 
s’empresserait de seconder tout dessein dont l’objet serait 
de le renverser. Elle croit méme qu’il existe déja un 
parti en faveur du petit Napoléon.”—Puisaye Papers, 
British Museum, ii, 793; Plut. exxvi. c. fol. 14 recto. 

FRANCISQUE-MICHEL. 

Atheneum Club, Pall Mall. 





Queries. 


DUGDALE’S “ HISTORY OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL.” 

Can any of your learned correspondents help me 
to discover the “local habitation ” of some of the 
documents quoted in Dugdale’s History of St. 
Paul's Cathedral? Sir Henry Ellis, in his edition 
of Dugdale (fol. London, 1818), throws no light 
whatever upon the particular points in which I 
am interested. He gives, indeed, in the exceed- 


ingly brief preface a few details as to certain 
sources of information, and refers to documents 
which he had obtained from the cathedral archives, 
from the Augmentation Office, from Heralds’ Col- 
lege, and from the libraries at Lambeth and at 








Oxford. But as to the source from which several 
important pieces were obtained I have been un- 
able to procure any certain information, although 
I have bestowed some little pains in searching. 

At p. 342 of the appendix, article xxxvil.,-a 
series of statutes are printed, extending over about 
twelve closely printed pages, in double columns. 
These are said to be taken in part “ ex Cod. MS. 
a Will. Pierpont Arm.,” and I think that this 

eading is simply reprinted from the earlier edi- 
tion of Dugdale. But who was “ Will. Pierpont 
Arm.,” and where is this “Cod. MS.” now de- 
posited? I have inquired at Heralds’ College, 
but I think I may say it is not there, Garter King- 
at-Arms himself having kindly assisted me in my 
search; nor is it, I think, amongst the MSS. at 
Lambeth. 

At p. 344 of the appendix it is said that the 
greater part of the above article is taken “ ex alio 
Codice MS. penés prefat. W. Pierpont Arm.” 
Where is this MS. ? 

At p. 360 a very interesting document is found, 
intituled “‘ Exhibita 4 Johanne Collet Decano, re- 
verendissimo Patri et Domino Cardinali Ebor. ac 
Apostolico Legato & latere, pro Reformatione 
status Residentiariorum in Ecclesia S. Pauli, 
primo Septembris, A°. D. 1518.” This is said to 
be taken “ ex cartaceo registro penes prvef. Dec. et 
Cap. Eccl. Cath. 8. Pauli Lond.” The article 
extends over some seven pages. Where is this 
document? Certainly not now “ penes preef. Dec. 
et Cap.,” for the archives of the dean and chapter 
are under my care, and I can say with certainty 
that it is not to be found amongst them. “ Colet’s 
Statutes,” says Dean Milman in his Annals (2nd 
edit. p. 124), ‘‘ were never accepted by the chapter, 
nor confirmed by the bishop.” Still they merit 
careful attention, and form a not uninteresting 
item in the history of the cathedral. 

A little further on in the appendix, p. 401, 
article lvi., we arrive at a list of “ Books apper- 
taining to the Cathedral Church of 8. Pan} in 
London, delivered by Mr. Henry Cole, late Dean 
of the same Church to M'. D'. Mey, now Dean 
there, xx" Day of September, An® 1559,” which 
list is said to have been taken “ ex vet. membr. 

enes Dec. et Cap. Eccl. Cath. S. Pauli.” Now 
in this catalogue I find no less than three books 
about which I should be most thankful to receive 
information. The first a book intituled “ Statutes 
used in Dean Collet’s Days”; the second, “ Liber 
visitationis Johannis Colet Decani Ecclesiw S. 
Pauli Lond. sub anno Domini 1506”; the third, 
“a book written in parchment of certain Statutes 
| collected by Dean Colet, being bound in boards 
| and covered with black leather.’ Now, where 
are these books to be found? Of course it is easy 
at once to dismiss the question, and to say, “Oh, 
they were burnt in the Great Fire.” But such an 
| answer will not, meet the case, for one book at 
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least out of the thirteen enumerated in the cata- 
logue is still under my care ; and besides, I think 
that Knight, in his Life of Colet, refers to the 
parchment book “covered with black leather,” 
which forms the third item above-mentioned, as 
still in existence. I have not Knight’s book at 
hand, nor perhaps is an exact reference necessary. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, help me if you can. There 
are several points in these documents which I 
desire to verify, and I am especially anxious to 
determine whether the Powter spe still in exist- 
ence. Whether any one of them may be dis- 
covered amongst the archives of the City of 
London—a mine of wealth as yet but partially 
explored—or whether they may lurk in secret 
amongst the papers of some City company, or may 
even rest amongst the multitudinous MSS. of the 
national collection (in which case they have eluded 
my search hitherto) I am unable to determine. I 
do not think that Colet’s MSS. now inquired for 
will be found either at St. Paul’s School or 
amongst the archives of the Mercers’ Company, 
although at either place I believe that other 
MSS. of the dean still remain. The Rev. J. H. 
Lupton has lately published Two Treatises of the 
Hierarchies of Dionysius and the Opus de Sacra- 
mentis Ecclesia, both by Dean Colet, from the 
original MSS. preserved in the library of St. Paul’s 
School; but he has not discovered in the school 
library any of the volumes that form the subject 
of the present inquiry. 

W. Sparrow Srmpson. 


Arabic NuMERALS IN WELLS CATHEDRAL.— 
Since the restoration of the west front of Wells 
Cathedral began it has been discovered that in 
the line of subjects representing the resurrection 
of the dead each group has had a number marked 
on it. Inthe space over end of north aisle of 
nave the figures of A.8. 9. occur, which are Arabic 
numerals almost precisely as used at the present 
day. These sculptures are of early date, and not 
like those of the three top rows containing the 
fi of our Lord, the row of apostles, and that 
of angels—all of which are of Perpendicular date, 
though evidently not the work of one artist. 

The rising figures of kings, queens, and bishops 
have crowns or mitres on their heads; otherwise 
they are naked. The tomb-slabs are all plain, 
but from their general shape, together with those 
of crowns and mitres, the sculptures cannot date 
later than the early Decorated period. The gene- 
ral character of the other numerals seen does not 
agree with the figures used during the Perpendi- 
cular period. 

As the restoration proceeds a greater variety of 
the figures will be seen, and perhaps further in- 
formation obtained. The material used is the 
local Doulting stone, so that the work was exe- 
cuted at or near the spot; but the use of these 





figures seems to raise a doubt, in so far as, if the 
artists were local men, their numerals of this sort 
were used commonly much earlier than is gene- 
rally supposed ; or, if otherwise, the carvers were 
brought from a district where these numbers were 
known to a country where they were not generally 
used or known to execute the sculptures. 

No letters have as yet been seen on any of them, 
nor masons’ marks, though masons’ banker marks 
are abundant on the cathedral and in the bed- 
joints of the stones of west front. 

Would any of your readers kindly inform me 
of any very early examples of which the date can 
certainly be obtained, or at least approximated to, 
in England ? Jas. T. Irvine, 

Coomb Down, Bath. 


Srr Rosert Borrtz.—It is stated in the Lives 
of the Irish Chancellors by Mr. O’Flanagan, vol. i. 
p. 381, that Sir R. Boyle was sent from Ireland 
with despatches for Queen Elizabeth announcing 
the success of her majesty’s forces at Kinsale in 
1601-2, and that he left Shandon Castle, Cork, on 
Monday morning, and the next day, Tuesday, 
supped with Sir R. Cecil, Secretary of State, at his 
house in the Strand. What authority is there 
for this apparently incredibly rapid journey? P. 


Burrr.— What is the original meaning of the 
word burff or burf? From whence is it derived, 
and how comes it to be locally used for an emi- 
nence ? Tuomas E. WInNINGTON. 


Crerey In Steprey Paris AFTER 1650.— 
If any of your readers will refer me to any allu- 
sions to the ministers mentioned below, who 
officiated in this parish during the time stated 
against their names, and to any works they may 
have published, I shall feel greatly obliged. 

Thomas Walton, 1654 to 1656. In Palmer's 
edition (1862) of Calamy’s Nonconformists’ Memo- 
rial mention is made of a “ Mr. Walton,” the 
vicar of West Ham, Essex, who was ejected from 
that living. Are these the same persons? 

Thomas Marriot, 1656 to 1665 or 1670. He 
was also lecturer of this parish in 1664-5. 

Samuel Peck, about 1665 or 1670 to 165%. 
After 1690 he was at Ipswich. 

Any further particulars than those which ap- 
pear in the editorial notes to my queries in 4" 8. 
v. 120, 199 regarding the Rev. cha Wheler and 
Rey. Henry Higginson (as to their curacies in 
Surrey and St. Marylebone) would be most 
acceptable. CHARLES Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 

ConsecRaTION oF REGIMENTAL COLOURS. — 
The following passage appears in several his- 
torical accounts of Shrewsbury : — 

“1759. A Regt. of Foot was raised, and rendezvoud 
here. They were called the ‘Royal Volunteers’ (85th 
Foot, raised 1759, disbanded 1763). Col. Crawford com- 
manded them. On Dec. 21, 1759, the colours were rec* 
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with great pomp, being carried in procession to St. 
Chad’s Church, where a sermon was preached by the 
Rev¢ Rowland Chambre.” 

Can any reader give me further particulars of 
this ceremony? The procession of the colours to 
church was certainly an innovation in a military 
point of view, and, considering how little atten- 
tion was then given to ritualistic ceremonial, I 
am inclined to think in an ecclesiastical sense 
also. H. M. C, 

[Some notices of the consecration of Regimental Co- 
lours may be found in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 10, 75; 2°45. 
iv. 257, 278; 3*4 S. iii. 229.) 

Lorp and Lapy Dornz.—Thomas Whitby, 
Esq., of Hounslow, Middlesex, a widower, aged 
eighty, had a licence from the Bishop of London, 
May 4, 1621, to marry Lady Alice Dorne adias 
Pennycooke, aged fifty, widow of the late Lord 
Dorne. I shouid be glad to know who was this 


Lord or Lady Dorne. J. L. C. 


Farry CHANGELINGS.— The superstition re- 
specting fairy changelings still lingers, I believe, 
in some of the remoter rural districts of Ireland. 
Nor is it wholly without foundation, for that 
sudden and unaccountable changes—which simple- 
minded people take to be preternatural—do often 
occur in the health, appearance, and temper of 
infants is an undoubted fact.~ My query is, 
whether medical science has yet given a full ex- 

osition of the physical causes of those changes ? 
f such exposition exists, where is it to be found ? 
D. Briar. 

Melbourne. 

Joun Fett, Bishop of Oxford, ob. 1686, zt. 
sixty-one; born at Longworth, Berks. Can any 
of your readers give the pedigree of this divine ? 
I am anxious to know if he came of an old family 
of Fell of Redmayne Hall, in Furness, Lancashire, 
which resided there for nineteen generations, 
Thomas Fell, a barrister-at-law, a learned judge, 
and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster during 
the Commonwealth, was of the same stock. The 
arms of Judge Fell and Bishop Fell are different. 

H. Barser, M.D. 

[Samuel Fell, dean of Christ Church, the father of 
Bishop John Fell, is said to have been born in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, London (Biog. Britannica, ed. 1750, 
p- 1912) ; but the pedigree in the Heralds’ College, which 
commences with the dean, states “ Samuel Fell, S. 'T. P. 
of Hall Court in the parish of Much-Marcle, co. Here- 
ford.” who married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Wyld 
of Worcester, Esq. John Warburton, Somerset Herald 
(London and Middlesex Tilustrated, ed. 1749, p. 44), has 
assigned the following arms to Bishop Fell: “ Fell, Esq., 
Or, three lozenges conjoined in fess azure, on the middle 
one a Catherine-wheel, thereon a cross patty fitched or, 
in chief a rose between a portcullis and a leopard’s face 
azure, within a border gules, charged with four lozenges 
and four escalops alternate argent. These are borne by 
John Fell, Esq., citizen of London, by virtue of an old 


grant of them given to his ancestor, Bishop Fell, now in 
his possession.” 





Tom Brown, the witty and facetious writer of Dialogues 
of the Dead, in imitation of Lucian, &c., being about to 
be expelled the University of Oxford for some fault, was 
pardoned by Samuel Fell, the Dean of Christ Church, on 
the condition that he should translate extempore the epi- 
gram from Martial, xxxiii.:— 

“Non amo te, Zabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te,”— 
which he instantly rendered : 
“T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know, full rarely well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 

Some brief notices of the Fells of Lancashire may be 
found in “N. & Q,,” 1* 8. iii. 142; iv. 256; vi. 233, 
279.) 

Hanes—E GANTHE AND THomas LAPPAGE. — 
Can any of your German readers give me infor- 
mation concerning Hanese Ganthe and Thomas 
Lappage, who were inhabitants of Dantzig in 
1528? They were, I suppose, merchants, as they 
are described in a document before me as factors 
to John Parys and Reynolde Litilprowe, who 
were English subjects. EDWARD PEAcocK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Henry VIII. anp tHe GotpEen Freece.—Did 
Henry VIII. ever possess the Order of the Golden 
Fleece? Are there any representations of him as 
wearing that order ? ALBERT BoTrery. 


Rev. Jonn Maccowan, V.D.M., author of The 
Shaver. A short time since a very quaint like- 
ness in ink of this gentleman came into my pos- 
session, but I have no means of ascertaining who 
he was or when he lived. In his right hand he 
holds a roll of paper, inscribed “ Letters to Dr. 
Priestley.” His dress appears to be that of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Can any of 
your readers tell me who this gentleman was, 
and the meaning of V.D.M. ? T. A. H. 

{John Macgowan was born at Edinburgh about the 
year 1726, and was placed out to the trade of a weaver. 
In September, 1766, he became pastor of a Particular 
Baptist congregation meeting in Devonshire Square, 
London, where he continued nearly fifteen years, and 
died on Nov. 25, 1780, in the fifty-fifth year of his “ge, 
and was buried in Bunbill Fields. V.D.M. is Verbi 
or (Divini) Minister, a Minister of God’s Word. It is 
remarkable that W. Tooke, in his annotated edition of 
Charles Churchill's Works, has not taken any notice of 
Churchill’s poem Night, with notes by The Shaver, 1786. 
For a list of Macgowan’s Works, consult Wilson’s His- 
tory of Dissenting Churches, i. 453 ; to which add a col- 
lected edition of his Works, with a portrait, in two vols. 
8vo, 1825. He is also noticed in UG. H. Pike’s Ancient 
Meeting Houses, 1870, p. 55.] 

Spenser’s Panore.—In the Faery Queene, 3, 8, 37, 
Panope is introduced as an “old nymph” who kept 
the house of Proteus. Is this Panope the Nereid 
(Virg. din. v. 240, 823); and if so, had Spenser 
any classical authority for thus representing her ? 

C. 8. J. 

Srurt’s Eprrtow or tHE Book or ComMOoN 

PRaYER.—I possess a copy of this book — 
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“ Engraven and printed by the permission of Mr. John 
Baskett, printer to the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
1717. Sold by John Sturt, Engraver, in Golden Lion 
Court in Aldersgate Street.” 

I am anxious to know if there are many copies 
of this beautiful work extant. It must have been 
published at great expense. Every page is printed 
ions a separate copper-plate. The text throughout 
is in running hand, delicately executed. The ini- 
tial letters are highly ornamented. Each page 
has rich and varied borders, well designed and 
engraved. 

The Epistles and Gospels have head pieces illus- 
trating them; some are very good and admirably 
etched, reminding one of Bertaux’s and Morti- 
mer's etchings, particularly those which relate to 
our Lord’s Passion. The headings and tail pieces 
to the separate Church Offices are very good. In 
one of the front pages is a profile of King George, 
within a circular band of three inches in diameter, 
with this inscription : — 


“The effigies of King George contains the Lord's | 


Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Prayers 
for the King and the Royal Family, and the 21st Psalm.” 


Clearly read. There is a list of subscribers to the 
work, numbering between three and four hun- 
dred. Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 


By the aid of a microscope every word may be 


[Horace Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting, ed. 1849, 
iii. 958) thus notices this painful work of art: “Sturt’s 
capital work was his Common Prayer Book, published by 
subscription in 1717: it is all engraven very neatly on 
silver plates in two columns, with borders round each 

late, small histories at top, and initial letters. Itisa 
arge octavo, and contains 166 plates, besides twenty-two 
in the beginning, which consists of the dedication, table, 
preface, calendar, names of subscribers, &c. Prefixed is 
a bust of George I. in a round, and facing it those of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. On the King’s bust are 
engraven the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Commandments, 
Prayers for the Royal Family, and the 21st Psalm, but 
so small as not to be legible without a magnifying glass.” 
There are at least three copies in the British Museum. 
For the various sums it has fetched at sales, see Bohn’s 
Lowndes, p. 1942.) 


Wire or Joun Trapescant.—C. K. wishes to 
ascertain the date of the death and place of burial 
of Elizabeth, the wife of John Tradescant the 
elder., They were married at Meopham in June, 
1607; and their son, also named John, was born 
in August, 1608. They appear to have been in 
the employ as gardeners of Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury, lord of the manor of Shorne, who died 
in 1612, and of Robert Lord Wotton of Boughton 
Malherbe, who died in 1608. We next find them, 
father and son, settled at Lambeth, at some period 
previous to 1629, as gardeners to King Charles I. 
and his queen Henrietta Maria; but no record of 
the wife Elizabeth having accompanied them, and 
her name does not occur either in the Lambeth 
register or on the family tombstone. 


| Sm AtexanpeR Toomson.—TI should feel 
| obliged to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who 
can tell anything of this gentleman, and of the 
services which obtained for him the honour of 
knighthood. He was the son of John Thomson, 
town-clerk of Glasgow, 1620-26; was born in 
1606-7, and was, I think, the brother of Elizabeth 
or Bessie Thomson, wife of James Peadie of 
Roughill—a family which for three or four gener- 
ations held a leading position in Glasgow, filling 
the highest civic offices; and of which, I believe, 
Grizel Peadie, wife of Sir William Maxwell of 
Calderwood, Bart., became the heiress of line about 
1740. M‘Ure, who styles Sir Alexander “ Major,” 
at p. 209 of his History of Glasgow, transcribes 
the epitaph on his monument in the cathedral 
churchyard of Glasgow as follows : — 

“* Memorix sacrum D. Alexandri 

Thomsoni Equitis aurati, 
Quondam in regio presidio 
Centurionis fidissimi, fortiss : 
Vigilantiss: qui pie ac placide in 
Domino obdormivit, 

Octob, 18, anno 1669, ztatis 63.” 

To this epitaph are subjoined some verses, 
probably incorrectly copied by M‘Ure, but which, 
as he gives them, exhibit the peculiar combination 
of two consecutive hexameters followed by a 
single pentameter : — 

* Gentis honos, virtutis amor, fama integra, candor, 

Thomsonum ornabant vivum ; nunc ere perenni 

Firma magis fame stant monumenta ducis,” ete. 

The name Thomson, common as it is in Scot- 
land generally, is of singularly rare occurrence in 
the old Glasgow registers. NoRTHMAN. 


Otp VotunTEEeR Corrs. — Can any reader of 
“N. &Q.” inform me where I can find particulars 
of the volunteer corps formed about the year 
1745, more particularly of one formed in London 
in 1744, and stated by the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for that year to be composed of Swiss residents, 
and by Wade's British History to be composed 
of two hundred Swiss servants, and commanded 
by Colonel Desjean ? H, L. 


VoracEuR Picrons.— Being very much in- 
terested in “voyageur pigeons,” or rather in the 
discovery of the faculty by which they seek their 
homes from extreme distances, I should feel very 
grateful to any of your readers who will furnis 
me with their views upon the subject. The Bel- 
gians, who may be said to have reduced “ pigeon- 
flying” almost to a science, term this faculty 
“orientation.” Now the nearest rendering of this 
term I take to be “the power of finding the car- 
dinal points.” The English Pigeon Amateur be- 
lieves they shape their course by “landmarks.” 
I have many cases which cause me to doubt this 
theory. The first is, a bird only nine weeks old 
returned from a distance of seventy miles. It had 

| never before been half a mile from its home; and 
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a Belgian correspondent of undoubted veracity 
had lately an old bird that had, without the least 
training, returned home from a distance of two 
hundred and seventy-six miles. Whether thi 
faculty be “instinct,” “by the stars,” “ land- 
mark,” or yet undiscovered means, is the question 
I am anxious to have solved. 
R. W. ALLDRIDGE. 


‘ 


Old Charlton, Kent, 


Our correspondent will find some interesting notices 
of the early use of the carrier pigeon in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, vii, 372, art. “ Columbide ”; Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Vi. 176, art. “Carrier Pigeon” ; Chambers’s Ency 
clop dia, ii. 633; Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine . Vi. 
214; and Ripley and Dana’s New American Cyclopedia, 





214; 

iv. 483-485. Dr. Zachary Grey, in his notes on Hudibras, 

Part 11. canto i. line 55, has a curious one on these early 
, 

mails — 


“With letters hang like eastern pigeons.” 


After all, perhaps, the best works to consult are, W. B. 
Tegetmeier’s Pigeons, their Structure, Varieties, Habits, and 
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Management, with Representations by Harrison Weir, | 


chaps. viii. and ix, Lond, 1868, 4to, and Orbigney, Dic- 


tionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle, x. 167, &e.] 

Wetsn Weppine Custom.—There is a curious 
custom in North Wales of sending a small quan- 
tity of ginger, or in some places a hazel stick, on the 
day of the wedding of some fair one, to the man 
or men who were supposed to have been refused 
or jilted by her. Can any one tell me the origin 
of this custom, or if it is practised elsewhere ? 

Y Brarpp. 
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Replies. 
LONGS AND PALMERS OF BATH. 
(4"* S. vii. 76.) 

In reply to that portion of H. P.’s inquiry rela- 
tive to the relationship between Mr. Walter Long 
of Bath and John Palmer, Esq., M.P. for that 
city, and stated to be through the Baynton family 
of the Longs, I beg to offer a few remarks. They 
were, as your correspondent has quoted from 
Burke, settled at Baynton—an estate purchas d 
from Danvers’s by John Long of Little Chevrill, 
who died 1676; and Baynton continued in the 
possession of Longs till sold, some years since, 
to the trustees of Mr. Watson Taylor. No 
match appears in the pedigrees of Long of Wraxall 
(from which family Mr. Walter Long is proved 
to have descended) which could have produced 


| relationship between Mr. Palmer and the wealthy 


commoner; and therefore I confine myself to the 
Baynton family of Long, which H. P. represents 
as the channel of the relationship which he asserts 
to have existed. This information may be of use 
in helping his future investigation. There is a 


| monument in Edington church, in which parish 


Mrs. CATHERINE ZEPHYR.—Amongst a number | 


of old prints I have discovered one which I be- 
lieve to be rather scarce. It is dated June 30, 
1784, and represents a woman holding in her hand 
an open fan, the pattern of which she is atten- 
tively examining. It is entitled “ Mrs. Catherine 
Zephyr, the celebrated Fan Vender,” and under- 
neath are the following lines :— 
“A Face disguis’d without a Mask, 

A Waist as round as any Cask, 

A Double Chin, a short Pug Nose, 

And like a Duck, spreads out her Toes, 

Two Paws for Arms, a Pair of Fists, 

Well lin’d with Fat about the Wrists, 

A great Protuberance behind, 

Blown out with either Flesh or Wind, 

Then such a Tongue! to hear her speak, 

*Twould drown your Hearing for a Week. 

To sum the whole, search thro’ her Sex, 

To match her would Old Nick perplex.” 

I should like to know whether this scurrilous 
production is a caricature upon some great per- 
sonage of the time, or whether there was any such 
person as Mrs. Zephyr. If she were a real cha- 
racter, I should be glad to have any particulars 
about her. Sanparrum. 

[We would advise our correspondent to submit this 
curious caricature to the officials of the Print Room of 
the British Museum. It had certainly escaped the es- 
pronnage of the late Edward Hawkins, Esq.] 


Baynton lies, to the memory of a Long of Bayn- 
ton, with these arms: Long of Wraxall, quartering 
2 and 3 Onedert quarterly az. and gules, an escar- 
buncle of eight staves, or. 

Another branch of the same line of descent as 
the Longs of Baynton quartered, with the coat of 
Longs of Wraxall, Hubbard vert, a chevron be- 
tween three eagles’ heads erased argent, ducally 
gorged or. Through these matches H. P. may 
perhaps establish relationship between Longs of 
Baynton and Palmers. I do not notice the incorrect 
information he gives as to the ultimate disposal 
of Mr. Walter Long’s great wealth, because it 
seems a matter of private concern, and the curious 
may obtain all particulars by referring to Preroga- 
tive Probates for 1807. 

Mr. Jones Long had only a participation in the 
income of the estates, certainly not testamentary 
heirship to Mr. Walter Long’s entire fortune: he 
also did comply with the condition which H. P. 
tells us was made to Mr. Palmer, and which le 
so unaccountably refused to accept. H. P. will 
find an elaborate pedigree of Long of Wraxall 
and of Little Chevrill (same as of Baynton) in 
Walker's History of Wraxall House, compiled by 
Mr. Beltz and Mr. Charles Edward Long, author of 
Royal Descents. The late Mr. Long of Preshaw, 
for more than fifty years, assiduously collected 
every fact connected with the Long pedigree. He 
has given, in Burke’s Landed Gentry, all the evi- 
dence which can be produced in support of the 


+t 
L 


| traditional connection between the Longs of 


i 


Wraxall and those of Little Chevrill. I am not 
aware of any other sources of information spe- 
cially relating to Longs of Baynton. 
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I may mention as an instance (perhaps the 
oldest) that the Longs of Little Chevrill used the 
same arms as those of Wraxall, that the will of 
Thomas Long, father of the purchaser of Baynton, 
is sealed with a shield bearing a lion rampant 
within an orle of cross crosslets, and impaling 
Floyer, a chevron between three arrows. KL. W. 


“ WHETHER OR NO.” 
(4 S, vii. 142.) 

Being among those who would rather be wrong 
with Shakespeare than right with the rest of the 
world, I cannot allow that the above expression 
is “corrupt English,” nor even that “there may 
be two opinions on the subject.” Let me refer 
M. A. B. to King John, Act II. Se. 1. 167 :— 

“Shame upon you, whether she does or no.” 
And in The Merry Wives of Windsor (Act IV. 
Sc. 5), Simple is sent with two messages to Sir 
John Falstaff from Slender— 

a ET to know, sir, whether one Nym, sir, that be- 
guiled him of a chain, had the chain or no.” 
And further— 

“... about Mistress Anne Page; to know if it were 
my master’s fortune to have her, or no.” 

C. G. Prowertt. 

Garrick Club. 





I hasten to give my support very decidedly to 
the view taken by M. A. B. as to the impropriety 
of saying “ Whether orno” instead of not. I have 
been for years declaiming against this slovenly, 
ungrammatical way of speaking. The phrase is 
owe | elliptical, and needs only to be drawn out 
in full to show its absurdity on its face. I wish, 
for instance, to tell a person that I shall go to such 
a place, whether some other event happens or 
does not happen. Certainly then I ought to tell 
him that I shall go “ whether (that happens) or 
not, that is, or does not happen.” The phrase 
“ whether or no” is rank nonsense in the opinion 

F. C. H. 


The epithet “ slip-shod ” should properly be ap- 
plied to the English of those who sipamenetiodiy 
and illogically employ the phrase “ whether or not” 
instead of “whether or no,” which from Alfred 
the Great's time down to the present day has been 
used (with some slight change of form) by the 
best native writers, and is, therefore, thoroughly 
English, quite grammatical, and, what is more, 
logically exact. 

1. Whether contains a mpi suffix -ther, 
and originally signified which of two (cp. other = 
one of two, the first or the second in Old English). 
It implies, therefore, two statements—an affirma- 
tive as well as a negative one; though, in the 
phrase whether or no,only the negative is expressed, 
yea or yes being understood. - 








2. Conjunctions join sentences ; in whether or no 
the two sentences are contracted, yea being the 
contraction of an affirmative sentence, and no of a 
negative one. 

The complete phrase then is whether, yea or no, 
by which we see that not, instead of no, would be 
incorrect on grammatical and logical grounds. It 
may be asked, however, is not all this a mere lin- 
guistic theory? Do the facts of the written lan- 
guage furnish sufficient proof that whether or no = 
whether yea or no? The following extracts must, 
we think, satisfy all reasonable minds :— 

“First it is doubtfull whether those barbarous Tartarians 
do know an unicornes horne, yea or no.” (Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, 1600, vol. iii. p. 20.) ; 

“... whether it were an unicornes horne, yea or no.” 


(1b. p. 21.) 
R. M. 
King’s College, London. 


“ BARON” NICHOLSON, 
(4" S. vi. 477; vii. 18.) 

The Autobiography of this well-known public 
character is an interesting yet painful record of 
misused abilities, discreditable adventures, and a 
generally wasted life; but is, nevertheless, worthy 
of preservation from its racy and humorous style, 
and its graphic pictures of London life. Its pages, 
moreover,,will be found to afford a rich harvest of 
anecdotes of well-known characters about town,— 
such for instance as Sir John Dean Paul; Harry 
Holt; “ Pea-Green” Haynes ; Robert Taylor, the 
“Devil’s Chaplain” ; Hughes Ball, of “golden” 
notoriety ; Charles Molloy Westmacott, of the 
Age ; Edward Oxford; “ Ephemera ” Fitzgibbon ; 
Haydon the painter; Meshach Rowley; Jobn 
Minter Hart; Dufrene ; “Stunning” Joe Banks; 
and a host of others who strutted and fretted their 
brief hour upon life’s stage at the same period as 
our hero, 

It is perhaps with the once celebrated weekly 
serial, The Town, that the name of Nicholson, its 
founderand manager, is most intimately associated. 
The first number of this appeared June 3, 1837; 
the price weekly was 2d., and it was long con- 
tinued with great success. The chief contributors 
were the editor; Henry Pellatt, the “ Brougham” 
of the Judge and Jury Society; the clever but 
see ys ohn Dalrymple ; J. G. Canning; Ed- 
ward Blanchard ; ol not unfrequently, no less & 

rson than the “ Doctor” himself, the late Wil- 
iam Maginn, LL.D. 

Of the origin and establishment of this paper 
our author gives, in his Autobiography, 80 hu- 
morous and interesting an account, that I am 
vega to _ -y it, in a agree tit 
these pages. ith a young wife depending u 
him, and utterly devoid of dams seedy, hungry, 


and penniless, Nicholson crammed some “ copy ' 
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in his pocket, and proceeded to the office of a | 

rinter, whose name had been given to him— 
Mr. Joseph Last, of Edward Street, Hampstead | 
Road. Here he had to leave the MS. for the 
great man’s perusal at leisure; and here, returning 
at nightfall, the packet was handed to him bya | 
servant, with the curt intimation that “ Master 
said it wouldn’t do.” Here follow some philo- 
sophical reflections, which I am tempted to quote 
as a specimen of the author’s style. I'he personnel 
of the worthy “Baron” is familiar to many of us. 
His figure was rotund and portly, as that of one 
who was wont to “do himself well,” and it was 
doubtless his own feelings, as he “ tottered down 
the steps” after this cruel repulse, that suggested 
the remarks I am about to transcribe :— 


“Qh! fastidious reader .. . did you ever look upon 
a seedy fat man? .... Fat in poverty excites no sym- 
pathy. The thoughtless say, ‘A great fat fellow like 
that to talk about being starving! Why don’t he work, 
and get some of the flesh off his bones, the lazy vaga- 
bond! People will not allow that any fat man is indus- 
trious. The appearance of a lusty man in rags is ex- 
tremely ludicrous. The hat will not assume its jaunty 
and knowing look when stuck on one side, if old, battered, 
and mis-shapen; the coat won't meet anyhow, though 
strained and pulled to the button ; the button holes have 
withered, and notwithstanding that, they seem to breathe 
a determination with violence something like, ‘I won’t 
come to!’ . ... Like a drunken obstinate fellow in cus- 
tody, the button-holes slip down, and the buttons slip off, 
and no amount of fortitude can ever sustain a seedy fat 
man unbuttoned. The very straps struggle with the 
shabby trowsers to control them, vi et armis, over the 
shabbier highlows, commonly called Bluchers, The waist- 
coat has a most aggravating practice of rising up, in 
consequence of the broadness of the abdomen, four inches 
above the front of the waistband, and exposing the un- 
bleached calico of the under garment in a manner enough 
to make the lusty man despair. Oh, amiable reader! 
don’t get fat if you are poor.” — Autobiography, page 232. 





But enough of this, perhaps; a “cool half- 
pint,” stood by a sympathetic friend, restored the 
poor author's courage, and later in the day he 
renewed the attack on the printer. This important 
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personage was busy; he had not had time to read | 


the MS., &c.; and so his hungry visitor insisted 
on giving him a taste of its quality himself. He 
selected the story of “ Mr. Sam. Wilkins and Miss 
Molly Baggs,” and commenced to read it in his 
rich and mellow voice. The printer listened per- 
force, and, in spite of himself, became interested ; 
he strove long to maintain his dignity, but the 
reader came at last to “a passage so irresistibly 
comic, that Joe could stand it no longer.” He 
sank back in a fit of uncontrollable laughter ; 
tompositors and pressmen heartily joined ; and the 
axthor knew that he might close his reading. The 
parties at once a to business, and it was 
arranged that the series of tales was to be pro- 
ducei as a weekly periodical ; the author to con- 
tribute twelve columns a week, and receive 3i. 
every Saturday night. More than this, the man 





of business told him that, “as he was going to 
leave the manuscript,” he might draw a pound on 
account. Hear his own description of his emo- 
tions :— 

“ As soon as I heard this I had great difficulty in re- 
straining myself from leaping up and cutting six in my 
soleless Wellingtons. I was overjoyed; I could not walk 
home ; I jumped home, every inch of the way, grasping 
the sovereign in my clenched fist. A sovereign is a 
handy thing when there are no coals in the cupboard, and 
that was the case with me before I got the pound.”— 
Ibid. page 239. 

These humorous town sketches were issued in 
a separate form under the title of — 

“Cockney Adventures and Tales of London Life. By 
Renton Nicholson.” 8vo, London (Clark, Warwick 
Lane), 1838, pp. 168. 

The volume consists of twenty-one penny num- 
bers, with woodcuts to each, in the marked and 
vigorous style of “C. J. G.,” by» which initials 
many of them are signed. These, like the tales 
which they illustrate, are laughably comic; but 
truth compels me to add, though Mr. Jackson 
has forgotten this, that both are marked by a fre- 
quent coarseness (not to put too fine a point upon 
it), which necessitates the relegation of the velume 
to an upper shelf. 

Bound up with these tales, and illustrated also 
by “C. J.G.,” are two other ephemeral imitations 
of Dickens, which appeared about the same period. 
One is entitled— 

“The Posthumous Papers of the Cadgers’ Club, con- 
taining the Lives, Characters, and interesting Anecdotes 
of the Members of that celebrated Body. With Eighteen 
superior Engravings.” London (Lloyd), 8vo, 1838, 
pp. 92. 

The other— 

“The Sketch-Book. By ‘ Bos.’ Containing a great 
number of highly interesting and original sketches, &c. 
&c.” London (Lloyd), pp. 88. 

I have always considered these to be the pro- 
duction of Nicholson; but, as he does not men- 
tion them among his literary achievements, I am 
thrown into doubt. I collected them at the time 


| of their publication, and imagine that it would 








now be impossible to recover copies. They are 
not devoid of a certain talent, but this is not suf- 
ficient to stimulate much curiosity as to their 
origin. The initials “C. J. G.” indicate the cari- 
caturist, Charles Jameson Grant, an artist who, in 
his narrow walk, though coarse in sentiment, and 
mannered in execution, was not without a certain 
amount of ready vigorous power. Of his artistic 
career very little is known. 

I must not forget to chronicle a slender and 
not ill-written booklet — ‘ 

“The Cigar and Smoker’s Companion,” 8vo, London 
(C. Vickers), pp. 16. 


But at this period the cares of the “ Garrick’s 


| Head” and the midnight duties of the “Judge 
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and Jury Society ” monopolised our author’s ener- 
gies, and left no time for the cultivation of litera- 


About five years later we have — 

“Dombey and Daughter : a Moral Fiction. By Renton 
Nicholson, Lord Chief Baron of the Celebrated Judge and 
Jury Society, held at the‘ Garrick’s Head Hotel,’ Bow 
Street, London. Published by Thomas Farris, 340, Strand. 
Sold by the Booksellers.” Royal 8vo, n.d. pp. 94. 

Here ends my knowledge of the literary doings 
of Renton Nicholson, for whom, without respect 
to his private character, I claim a record in these 
columns as a journalist and author. 

Witi1am Bates. 


ture. 


Birmingham. 


THE SWAN-SONG OF PARSON AVERY. 
(4" 8S. vi. 493; vii. 20, 148.) 

Your correspondent E. W. is wide of the 
truth in his surmises about Newbury. New- 
berne in North Carolina is more properly New 
Berne. “It derives its name from Bern, the 
place of nativity of Christopher, Baron of Graaf- 
fenreidt, who in 1709 emigrated to this state and 
settled near this place. ‘The colonists were Pala- 
tines and Swiss. (Wheeler's History of North 
Carolina, p. 110.) The true Newbury of the 
ballad is'a seaport on Massachusetts Bay, and 
derives its name, as Cotton Mather says in his 
Magnalia, from the fact that the first minister of 
the town, Rev. Thomas Parker, had resided in 
Newbury, England. “From thence removing 
with several devout Christians out of Wiltshire 
into New England, he was ordained their pastor 
at a town (on his and their account) called New- 
berry. Thomas Parker was the only son of Rev. 
Robert Parker, a nonconformist divine of note, 
was admitted to Magdalen College, Oxford, but 
went thence to Dublin and finally to Leyden. He 
died unmarried, April 1677, aged about eighty- 
two years. 

As to Parson Avery, the Rey. Joseph Avery 
was a worthy minister, who was coming to found 
a church at Marblehead, another seaport in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Sailing from Newbury in a pin- 
nace, Aug. 14, 1635, on this brief trip, having on 
board his family and that of his cousin Anthony 
Thatcher, the vessel was lost in a sudden storm, 
and only Thatcher and his wife escaped. The 
next island is called Thatcher’s Woe, and the 
rock Avery’s Fall. The story is one known to 
all who have examined our ‘colonial annals; and 
Whittier has only followed the current authorities 
in his version. The title “swan-song” is given 
by Mather. 

As we know nothing of Joseph Avery’s ante- 
cedents, any information about him which E. W. 
can furnish would be gladly received here. 
Anthony Thatcher (Avery's cousin) was brother 


Salisbury, whose son, Rev. Thomas Thatcher, also 
came to New England and founded a prosperous 
and distinguished family here. Thomas had a 
brother Paul living at Salisbury in 1676, and a 
brother John who had died there about 1673. 
These American Thatchers used a coat-of-arms of 
“a cross moline, on a chief three grasshoppers.” 

There were several early colonists named Avery, 
one being William Avery, a physician, who settled 
at Dedham, Mass. His immediate descendants 
used as arms “a chevron between three bezants; 
crest, two lion’s yambs supporting a bezant.” 

If E. W. has access to the parish register at 
Newbury, co. Berks, and can give a list of the 
names appearing therein about 1620-1635, I shall 
| gladly try to identify any of our settlers here. 

W. H. Wurrmore. 





Boston, U.S.A. 


The name of Avery, or Every, is found at Bodmin 
at an early date, and exists there at the present 
time. Whether or not the names are distinct, or 
whether the difference in the orthography is simply 
a variation in writing the same name, seems some- 
what uncertain. I incline to the former view. 
The first notice of the name with which I am 
acquainted is in 1310; in which year Thomas 





Aurey was associated with the prior of Bodmin 
and others in a suit concerning five hundred acres 
of land at Halgaver, near Bodmin (see my Hist. of 
Trigg, p. 127). The name, however, does not 
occur in the accounts for rebuilding the parish 
church in 1470, to which work most, if not all, of 
the inhabitants contributed. Michael Avery was 
mayor of Bodmin in 1544 (Hist. of Trigg, p. 236), 
and died in 1569; though the name does not 
occur among those of the burgesses in Parliament 
or their manucaptors. The parish registers com- 
mence in 1559, and the name of Avery is among 
the first found therein : — 

1560. Johan, the daughter of Thomas Avery, was bap- 
tized May 26th, 

1563, Thomas, the son of Thomas Avery, was baptized. 

1569. Walter Averye and Orige Williams were mar- 
ried Sept. 6th. 

1569. Michell Averye was buried Sept. 28th. 

There are many other entries of the name. 

The name of Avery is found also in the records 
of the borough of Liskeard, of which borough 
Thomas Avery, a Royalist, was appointed mayor 
in 1659. He made some charitable bequest to 
the town. The name is also found at Boscastle 
and Camelford. To the former place the late 
Mr. Avery, a merchant, was a great benefactor ip 
improving the harbour and trade of the port. 

The present family of Every, of Bodmin, is be- 
lieved to be descended from a family of the same 
name formerly settled at St. Neot in Cornwa 
respecting which entries occur in the parochial 
registers of that parish as soon as they commence. 





of Rev. Peter Thatcher, rector of St. Edmund's, 


John Every and Thomas Every, respectively, 
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children baptized between the years 1567 and 
1577. The present representative of the family of 
Every of Bodmin. is the Rev. Nicholas T. Every, 
Vicar of St. Kew, co. Cornwall. 

I will not trespass further on Mr. Editor's 
kindness, but shall have pleasure in answering as 
far as I can any inquiries which HERMENTRUDE 
may desire to make direct. Joun MACLEAN, 

Hammersmith. 

Marriace or Eneiisu Princesses (4 8. vii. 
203.)—I suppose the last instance of a princess 
marrying a British subject, without the royal assent, 
was the Princess Mary, sixth child of Henry VIL. 
and sister of Henry VIII., who clandestinely 
married Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in 
Clugny Abbey in 1515. 

The princess, who was also queen-dowager of 
France, was re-married to the duke at Greenwich 
in the same year; and becoming by him the 
grandmother of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, 
departe d this life June 25, 1533, at her manor of 
Westhorpe in Suffolk. W.H.S. 

Ixpustrres oF Enetanp (4 8. vii. 209,)— 
B. J. T. is doubtless aware that a very curious list 
of books about special “ industries ” might easily 
be compiled, and I could make a curious cata- 
logue even from my own shelves. His query is 
probably meant, however, for general treatises. 
He will remember many well worth reading in 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, especially the three 
volumes on “ Manufactures in Metal,” the one on 
“ Silk,” &. &c. A most interesting and valuable 
example was set after the visit of the British 
Association to Newcastle-on-Tyne, when a small 
volume was published, and afterwards expanded 
into the following work :— 

“The Industrial Resources of the three Northern 
Rivers, the Tyne, Wear, and Tees, including the Reports 
on the Local Manufactures read before the British Asso- 
ciation in 1863, edited by Sir W. G. Armstrong, J. Low- 
thian Bell, John Taylor, and Dr. Richardson. With Notes 
and Appendices, illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Wood- 
engravings. London: Longmans & Co. (2nd ed.) 1864. 
(Pp. xlii. 362.) 

The meeting of the British Association at Bir- 
mingham in 1865 produced a similar volume under 
the title — 

“The Resources, Products, and Industrial History of 
Birmingham and the Midland Hardware District. A 
Series of Reports collected by the Local Industries Com- 
mittee of the British Association at Birmingham in 1865, 
Edited by Sam. Timmins. London: Robert Hardwicke, 
1866. [ Pp. iv. 738.] 

These two volumes give so much original and 
valuable information that it is to be regretted 
that the example has not been followed in other 
ome and that the large mass of facts—often 

ast 


England have not been collected and preserved. 
Este. 
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erishing—concerning the industrial history of | 
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Rasu Statements (4 §, vii. 232, 273.)— 


| . Ps . 
| All that I have to say to CLARRy’s strictures is, 


that in my edition of Gibbon, London, 1818, at 
vol. i. ch. v. p. 168, the words stand as I have 
quoted them. This is styled a “new edition,” 
and was published only twenty-four years after 
the author’s death. So, after all, it is only edition 
against edition; and with no show of justice can 
I be charged as “ guilty of a rash statement.” 
Dear old Fuller’s accuracy and honesty are too 
well established to be shaken easily, and I have 
very grave doubts as to their having failed him 
here. My edition of the Holy and Prophane State 
is that of Tegg, London, 1841, with notes by 
James Nichols. The reference is not given in the 
text, but in a foot note by the editor. In addition 
to Tilman Bredenbach, De Bello Livon., he gives 
Fits-Herbert, Of Policy and Reliion, pt. I, ch. xiv. 
Epauunp Tew, M.A. 
WHY DOES A NEWLY BORN CHILD cry? (4" §., 
vii. 211.) — Goldsmith says somewhere, “ We 
wept when we came into the world, and every 
moment'tells us why.” I have tried to find it, 
but without success. Some one will perhaps re- 
collect the passage and give the reference. My 
disappointment was however compensated by the 
refreshing pleasure of looking at old Goldy again. 
I would supplement the query by asking, do our 
young men ever read the old authors? My ob- 
servation is that a penny paper is their chief 
pabulum, colouring a meerschaum their amuse- 
ment, with an occasional glance at the Saturday 
Review as a higher intellectual effort. CLARRY. 


Krne’s Cotteere, New Yorx (4 §. vi. 522.)— 
A. J. M. asks, what is known of the history and 
fate of the King’s College at New York? It is 
impossible to answer him in a letter; and I can 
only say that the King’s College still exists under 
the name of Columbia College. 

I have sent to you by mail the statutes and the 
last University Catalogue which contain the in- 
formation for which he asks. 

SEVERLEY R. BExts, 
Librarian of Columbia College. 

New York. 

Mrs. Downrne (4 S. vii. 142.)\—Mrs. Down- 
ing (‘‘Christabel’’) is not dead ; she is still living, 
with her husband, who has been for many years 
one of the parliamentary corps of the Daily News, 
and was for the greater part of the time of the 
sitting of the late council at Rome the Roman 
correspondent of that paper. His brother, Mr. 
MacCarthy Downing, M.P., sits in the House of 
Commons as representative for the county of 
Cork. Mr. and Mrs. Downing until lately lived 
at Cumming Street, Pentonville, but I believe 


their address now is Hildrop Crescent, Camden 
Town. 
the county of Kerry. 


Mrs. Downing was born at Kenmare in 
I am unable to give any 
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dates, nor can I say whether her poems have 
been published in a collected form. Ww. o’c. 

P.S. I have learned that Mrs. Downing’s poems 
were published about twenty years ago by Alex- 
ander Thom of Dublin, under the title of Scraps 
JSrom the Mountains by Christabelle. 


Cuerstow=Estrienoret (4" S, vii. 34.) — 
This is no doubt the place intended by the passage 
in Domesday Book, but how it came to have two 
names no one has yet explained. Leland calls 
the founder of Tinterne “ Dominus de Stroghill 
alias Chepstow.” Castell Troggy, some ten miles 
from Chepstow, is sometimes called Strigoil Castle, 
but I do not know on what authority, although I 
believe within the honour of Strigoil. 

As to the derivation of this name, without at- 
tempting one myself, I can only refer C. E. W. to 
an explanation, which I fear is sufficiently far- 
fetched, given by Leland (Jétin. ix. 101), quoting an 
annotation on the poet Necham (abbot of Ciren- 
cester, 1215-25): “Strata Julia, cujus | poe 
construxit Julius (Cn. J. Agricola intended) quod 
vulgd Strigolium dicitur.” In this passage a 
bridge at Chepstow is of course meant; however, 
this appellation of the Roman road which un- 
doubtedly crossed the Wye here is as old as 
Necham, for he mentions it more than once, but 
it is now generally confined to the way from Bath 
to St. David's, in consequence of the statement of 
the dubious Richard of Cirencester (xi Iter. “ per 
viam Juliam.”’)* A. 8, Extis. 

Brompton. 

DescenDants oF Jeremy Tartor (4 S. vii. 
143.)—There can be no persons living of the name 
of Taylor who are /ineal descendants of Bishop 
Taylor, as that eminent divine left no male issue. 
One of the bishop's daughters and co-heiresses, 
Mary, married Dr. Francis Marsh, ee 
Archbishop of Dublin. The present Francis 
Marsh, Esq., of Springmount, Queen's County, a 
descendant from that marriage, might be able to 
give J. some further particulars as to the Taylor 
family. Mr. Marsh possesses, as an heirloom in 
his family, a very good portrait of his ancestor 
Jeremy Taylor. C. 8. K. 


St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, W. 





HAIR GROWING AFTER Deartu (4 S. yi. 524; 
vii. 66, 83, 130, 222.)\—When the remains of 
Napoleon the Great were about to be transferred 
from St. Helena to France, according to his wish, 
to repose on the borders of the Seine, on the 
various coffins being opened, to the astonishment 

* In my note on the “ Bohun Family” (4% §. vi. 455), 
the names of the noble twins, Edward and William, were 
accidentally omitted. They were born at Caldecott Castle, 
near Chepstow, about 1313. This fact, although the only 
one to prove the occupation of this very interesting ruin, 
is unnoticed in the excellent account of the castle by Mr. 
O. Morgan, M.P., and Mr. Wakeman.—A.S.E. ~ 











of all bystanders, among whom were his old com. 
panions in captivity, his corpse appeared in 
wonderful state of preservation, and the bean 
and nails were found to have grown after he had 
been inhumated. P. AL, 


“The old Gentleman at Turvey ” makes a re. 
spectful bow to the young gentleman who favoured 
“N. & Q.” with remarks on the above-named 
subject on February 11 last. The lady, the growth 
of whose beautiful hair after death the old gen- 
tleman had the pleasure of seeing, was the second 
wife of one of the Lords Mordaunt of Turvey, 
who lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. She 
was buried in a grave, the bottom, sides, and top 
of which were composed of thin stones taken from 
a neighbouring quarry, and which had been tooled 
roughly with the hammer on their upper and under 
surfaces. The lady probably had long hair during 
her life, as the young gentleman interestingly 
suggests. The upper part of the coffin around the 
head was filled with hair, which had pressed itself 
into all the irregularities and indentations of the 
stones, taking their form almost as completely as 
plaster of Paris would do that of the mould into 
which it was poured; or, as may be often seen, 
the roots of plants that of the —“4~ in which 
they have been long growing. The hair had also 
insinuated itself through the interstices between 
the stones, and was found outside the coffin in 
rather long spiral filaments. 

THE OLp GENTLEMAN. 


Turvey Abbey, Bedford. 


Moor Parx (4 S, vii. 209.)—The Moor Park 
described by Sir William Temple is in Surrey, 
between Farnham and Waverly, and not in Hert- 
fordshire. He removed to that place when he left 
Sheen. V. 

[If our correspondent refers to Sir William Temple's 
statement ( Works, iii. 327-8, ed. 1770), he will find that 
our querist was correct. “The perfectest figure of & 
garden I ever saw, either at home or abroad, was that of 
Moor Park, in Hertfordshire, when I knew it about thirty 
years AZO. .....+- It was made by the Countess of 
Bedford,” &c., are the words of Sir William Temple; 
and his description of it is such as may well excite 4 
wish for farther particulars.—Ep. “ N, & Q.”) 


Cran McAtrrw (4S, vii. 189.) —The descend- 
ants of King Alpin are supposed to have formed 
the clan Alpin. According to Douglas's Baron- 
age, the ancient seat of the clan was Dunstaf- 
nage. At present the clan Alpin is represented 
by its branches, the Macgregors, Mackinnons, &c. 
The Macalpins of the present day (by no means 
a numerous sept) I believe to be descended from 
Macgregors, and to have assumed the name when 
that of Macgregor was proscribed. . 

Who, knowing the history of the Highlands 
and its clans, and of the clan Gregor in particular, 
with all its forfeitures and proscriptions, Wo 
expect to find in the charter-room of the present 
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chief a series of title-deeds and other muniments 
establishing the descent of the various chiefs from 
Kenneth Macalpin ? Mage. 


In the notes appended to Clan-Alpin's Vow (by 
Alex. Boswell) reference is made to the genealogy 
of this mystical race, which may be of service to 
Enquirer (note 1):— 

“The genealogist of the Macalpins and Macgregors 
tells us in the Baronage of Scotland that, in common with 
the other descendants of King Alpin, they considered 
themselves as one people; and that those who had pre- 
viously assumed the name of Macalpin, doubtless to 
propitiate the aid of the more numerous Macgregors, 
adopted their name, and were thus united to that clan, 
and all distinction lost.” 

There are several copious notes given in the 
same work relative to this clan. W. WINTERS. 

Waltham Abbey. 

Basres’ Betts (4 S. vi. 475; vii. 21, 133, 
201.)— 

“ Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 

The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew.” 
Rape of the Lock, canto v. 93. 
W. J. Bernuarp SMITH. 

Temple. 

Lerrer FROM OLIVER CromMwELt, 1655 (4™ S. 
vii. 199.)— Your correspondent ELan mentions 
his having a copy of a letter that Cromwell pro- 
posed sending to the “ EmperourSultan Mahomet,” 
and of which the death of Sir Thomas Bendish 
prevented the delivery. Would Exan object to 
the publication of the letter? for, though the 
sultan never received it, one would like to know 
Old Noll’s views regarding the Turkey of the 
period. W. H. 


“Tue Crazy Tares” (4% §, vii. 154.)—This 
work was most certainly written by John Hall 
Stevenson, as stated by the Editor of “N. & Q.” 
(ut supra). Some account of the author may be 
found in Holland’s Poets of Yorkshire. About 
thirty years ago an edition of the Tales was pub- 
lished in London by some obscure bookseller, 
whose name has escaped me. On the title-page 
was “by Richard Brinsley Sheridan”—an evi- 
dent mistake. The tales are not without merit 
and wit, but many of them are very licentious ; 
in fact much worse than anything to be met with 
in Rabelais, from whom many of the stories are 
derived. I have seen an edition (without any 
name on the title) printed at the close of the 
last century. The publisher was one Griffits or 
Griffiths. 


Cryptoerapuy (4% S, vii. 155.) —The paper 
by J. R. C. is both interesting and instructive. 

He cryptographs : — 

“Don’t back black horse. 
he will be scratched.” 

“Send immediately three regs. Inf., one Uav., 
two F. Batteries, to relief of N.” 


I have learnt that 


And concludes his communication with an artifice, 
instead of thus correctly involving (3) : — 

28,29,32,20—42,28,23—26,25,21,21,23,82. 
which deciphered, is — 

“ Find the deceit.” 

As J. R. C. is evidently an adept in crypto- 
graphy, I shall be pleased if he can explain the 
involution and evolution of this cryptogram — 

0618210710170817060721 
2508231821061825141406 
1817121907 — 
which I have constructed on the basis : — 
ABCDEFGHIJKILIMWNO 
12345678 9101112131415 
rFQOR aT UT a2 ee 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
as he will thereby testify to the value and utility 
of experts in cryptic evolution. 
The cryptologue is — 
“The Spirit searcheth all things.” 
(See 1 Cor. ii. 10.) 
J. Beare. 
Bacon’s Quren’s Counsetsuip (4S. vii. 188.) 


The first Queen’s Counsel was Francis, afterwards 
Lord Bacon, on whom the dignity was conferred 








honoris causdéd in 1590—he receiving neither fee 
nor patent. Shortly after the accession of James I. 
he was appointed King’s Counsel—this time with 
a salary of forty pounds and a premium of sixty. 
It is, doubtless, upon the former distinction that 
his biographer enlarges in the passage quoted by 
your correspondent; for at the time of its being 
conferred Bacon was only in his thirtieth year, 
an age at which a barrister was not considered to 
have finished his legal education. According to 
the jurists of the time, barristers were styled 
apprentices (apprenticti ad legem), and not thought 
qualified to execute the full office of an advocate 
until of sixteen years’ standing, when they = 
be called to the degree of serjeant, and thus 

came servientes ad legem, Bacon could scarcely 
have been selected on account of his eminence, 
for we know that at this time he was quarrelling 
with his profession; and that in 1594, when he 
was refused the Solicitorship, the queen expressed 
a very poor opinion of his ability, remarking that 
he was a showy lawyer rather than a profound 
one. I may here observe, that the Encyclopedia 
Britannica falls into the popular error of saying 
that the present Queen’s Counsel receive a salary. 

JULIAN SHARMAN, 


Piezon Post (4" S. vii. 185.)—Other birds 
besides pigeons have been used as letter-carriers, 
as witness the following from A®lian’s History of 
Animals, book I. chap. vii. I spare your space 
the Greek, and give Addison’s translation : — 
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“In Egypt, near the lake Moeris, where stands the city 
of Crocodiles, they show the tomb of a jay («opévn), of 
which the natives relate this history :—They tell you 
that this jay was brought up by one of their kings, 
called Marrhes, whose letters it carried wherever he 

leased to send them; that when they gave it directions, 
it readily understood which way to turn its flight, what 
places it should pass over, and where to stop. When it 
was dead, Marrhes honoured it with an epitaph and 
tomb.” 


Mrrvm. 
Rosert FitzHarneyrs, on Harveis (4 S. vi. 
414, 517; vii. 222.)— Nrwrop must surely be 


joking when he asks whether all the persons 
ing the Christian name of Hervey in the 
Index of Duchesne’s Norman Chroniclers are “ of 
the same or different families.” He might as well 
ask the same question about all the Roberts or 
Williams in the same Index. The Dukes of Or- 
leans, with whom he seems so familiar, are com- 
pletely unknown to the learned authors of Art 
de Verifier les Dates, who are reputed to be the 
best authority on such a subject. On the other 
hand, Robert Fitz Erneis, his ancestry and de- 
scendants, are perfectly well known to all who 
are acquainted with Anglo-Norman genealogies, 
and there is ample proof that neither his father 
nor grandfather were the sons of any Duke of 
Orleans or of Burgundy. It would seem that all 
Nimpop’s speculations have arisen out of a ludi- 
crous misprint of Fitz-Herveis for Fitz-Herneis. 


The Herveys of Ickworth have long enjoyed too | the Seasons, Perhaps the following extract from 


high a rank and position in England to require a 
fictitious genealogy, to which they have no his- 
torical pretensions. TEWARS. 


“Er FACERE ScrIBENDA, ETc.” (4% 8, vii. 209.) 
B. will find these words in the younger Pliny’s 
celebrated letter to Tacitus describing the death 


of his uncle, the elder Pliny. After adverting to | 


the eternal fame to which the writings of Tacitus 
were destined, the writer proceeds thus :— 

“ Equidem beatos puto, quibus deorum munere datam 
est, aut facere scribenda, aut scribere legenda: beatissi- 
mos vero, quibus utrumque: horum in numero avunculus 
meus et suis libris et tuis erit.”’ 

The italics are mine. J. R. 

Glasgow. 

The subjoined epigram (the 46th) by Owen is 
perhaps the passage to which B. refers :— 

“ Ad P.. Sidneium. 
“ Qui seribenda facit, scribitve legenda, beatus 
Ille ; beatior es tu, quod utrumque facis. 
Digna legi scribis, facis et dignissima scribi ; 
Scripta probant doctum te tua, facta probum.” 
P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Tue Prt or Gurpo’s “ Avrora” (1* S. ii. 
301; 2°¢ S. iii. 206; 4" S. vii. 13, 113, 221.)—I 
regret to inform your correspondent S. R. that 
Mr. Dawson Turner of Yarmouth was so far 
from being able to mention the author referred to, 








or where the lines are to be found, that he asks 
the very same question, and adds :— 


“TI should have supposed (this passage) might have 
been written for the occasion, had I not been told, upon 
authority in which I put confidence, that it is to be found ia 
some classic author. If so, the lines may possibly have 
given rise to the painting, and not the painting to the 
lines,” 

In reply to the second query, “ Would he fur- 
ther oblige me by informing me who Alexander 
ZEtolus was and when he lived?” I have the 
pleasure to furnish him with the following ex- 
tracts from my unpublished catalogue :— 


“ Alexander Ztolus, a Greek poet and grammarian, who 
lived in the reign of Ptolemzus Philadelphus.—Versus de 
Planetis, v. Galeus ad Parthenium Nicwensem, Addenda, 
149-51 (quoted in ‘ N. & Q.’ 2°¢ S. iii. 296). Chalcidius 
in Timeum (p. 307 in Hippolyto), Elegantissinum 
carmen de Antheo ex ejus Apolline, v. Parthenius 
C. xiv.” 

“ Parthenius (here referred to), a native of Nica, lived 
in the reign of Augustus.—Erotica, v. Gale, Historie 
Poetica, pp. 343-402. The eighth of these love stories is 
translated in Toland’s History of the Druids, pp. 125-28, 
Also the story of Hercules. ‘On peut consulter pour 
plus de détails le curieux article que Fabricius a con- 
sacré & ce podte, dans le tome ii. de sa Biblioth. Gree. 
pp. €75-79.”—Biogr. Univers. See also Bayle. 

BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM, 


“Ong SWALLOW DOES NOT MAKE A Summer” 
(3" S. v. 53, 83.)—Mr. Hearn’s inquiry has 





already been answered from Dr. Forster’s Circle of 


the same author’s Researches about Atmospheric 
Phenomena, p. 155, will also be acceptable :— 

“The occasional early appearance of a single swallow 
has been proverbially noticed as not being indicative of 
summer. (Note.) It is remarkable that most countries 
have a similar proverb relating to the swallow’s acciden- 
tal appearance before its usual time. The Greeks have 
Mia xeAidav tap od moet; the Latins, ‘ Una hirundo non 
facit ver’; the French, ‘ Une hirondelle ne fait pas le 
printemps’ ; the Germans, ‘Eine Schwalbe macht keinen 
Friiling’; the Dutch, ‘ Een swaluw maakt geen zomer’; 
the Swedes, ‘ En svala gor ingen sommar’; the Spanish, 
‘Una golondrina no hace verano’; the Italians, ‘Una 
rondina non fa primavera’; and the English, ‘One swal- 
low doth not make a summer.’ ” 


BrerioTHEcaR. CHETHAM. 


“Ow! THAT LovEsT THE BopINe Sky” (45. 
vii. 190.)—I think this poem will be found in the 
Gentieman’s Magazine between 1830 and 1840, as 
it was inserted there by its author, the Rev. T. 
Mitford, the editor. I have no index, therefore 
cannot state in which volume. G. A. 


Errrarn on Sir Tuos. Strantey (4 S. vii. 
190.) —The lines referred to are without doubt 
still legible on the monument. They are quoted 
| by Mr. Walter White in AU Round the Wrekin, 
p. 14 (1860), among a few particulars concerning 
| the singularly interesting old church at ng: 


| 
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“Tur SUN NEVER SETS ON THE Baritisu Do- 
wintons”’ (4™ §, vii. 210.)—A similar idea occurs 
in Tibullus, liber ii. elegia v. :— 

“Roma, tuum nomen terris fatale regendis, 

Qua sua de ceelo prospicit arva Ceres ; 
Quaque patent ortus, et qua fluitantibus undis 
Solis anhelantes abluit amnis equos.”’ 
Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 


Lapy M. Worttey Montacu’s Letters (4% 
S. vii. 124.)—In Mr. Hunter's valuable collection 
of MSS. 24,483, British Museum, may be found 
much of an interesting kind relative to this lady’s 
literary productions. Mr. Hunter introduces the 
subject of these letters by stating that— 

“The member of the family to whom I was indebted 
for the original notices of this lady inserted in the second 
volume of South Yorkshire, was Lady Louisa Stuart, her 
grand-daughter, an unmarried daughter of the Countess 
of Bute, They were obtained for me by the kind inter- 
vention of my friend the Rev. Dr. Corbet of Wortley, to 
whom I was introduced in the summer of 1826, spending 
a few days with him at the house of Mr. Rimington at 


Bromhead Hall.” ' 
W. WINTERs. 


Waltham Abbey. 

Manx Bisnops (4* S. vii. 184.)—The following 
list of bishops of Sodor and Man is given by Dodd 
in his Church History, vol.i. I copy it as I find 
it, as it may be of some use to those who are in- 
terested in determining the names and order of 
succession of these bishops :— 


“ Amphibalus 300 Itanus. 
Germanus 100 Mauritius. 
Conindicus Mark 1300 
Rom , Alan. 
Machutus ) Gilbert. 
Conanus. Bernard. 
Michael. Thomas. 
Wimundus 1100 William Russel. 
John. John Duncan. 


Michael IT. 
Nicholas de Meaux 1200 
teginald, 


Robert Waldby. 
John Green . 
Thomas Burton. 
Richard. 

Huam Blackleach 
Thomas Stanley. 
Henry Man.” 


F. C. H. 


THE SAGE 


) 
Simon. 
Laurence. 
Richard. 


1th 


“Hitarton’s SERVANT, Crow ” 


(4" 8S. vii. 11, 112, 178.)—At the last of the | 


above references A. G. wishes to learn something 
about his old volume, The Lives of the Saints, 
which he describes. On referring to 7résor de 
Livres rares, par J. G. T. Graesse (Dresde, 1863), iv. 
18, I find a copy of this book noticed -as occurring 
in Bohn’s Catalogue (1841, art. 18361). The fol- 
lowing is the title given by Bohn :—~~ 

“ Kinesman, Edw., Lives of the Saints gathered out of 
the works of the Rev. Father Peter Ribadeneyra, D. 
Alfonsus Villegas, and other authentic Authors, with an 
Appendix of the Saintes lately canonized. Douay, 1623.” 

Bohn describes it as “in 2 vols. sm. Svo [qu. 
4to], a fine copy, elegantly bound, price 3/. 10s.” 





In our University library (Cambridge) we have 
an edition of this work in small 4to, ae. - 
(after the Preface and Table) 947+ 181. he 
Approdatio, at the end of “ An Appendix of the 
Saints lately canonized,” corresponds exactly with 
that given by A. G., with these exceptions: for 
Approbator read Approbatio ; for longius read lin- 
guis, and for Andomarop. read Audomarop. (St. 
Omer]. These were doubtless errors of transcrip- 
tion. The extract of the famous miracle of the 
crow, given by A. G., occurs in this edition under 
January 15, in “The Life of S. Paule the first 
Hermite,” at the bottom of page 25. As Bohn’s 
title is an abbreviated one, A. G. will perhaps 
like to have the whole title of this later edition, 
which I here transcribe :-— 

“The Lives of Saints. Written in the Spanish by the 
R. F. Alfonso Villegas, Dominickan, Translated out of 
Italian into English, and diligentlie compared with the 
Spanish. Whereunto are added the liues of sundrie other 
Saints of the vniuersall Church. Extracted out of F. 
Ribadeneira, Svrivs, and other approued authors. This 
last edition, newly perused, corrected, amplefied, & 
adorned with many faire Brasen images* representing 
the principal Saints of euery month. Also a table of the 
augmented Saints added in the beginning of the Book, 
and in the end the liues of S. Patricks, 8. Bripeit, & 
S. Coys, patrons of Ireland. 

“ Wee senceles, esteemed their life madnes, and their 
end without honor: behold how they are counted among the 





children of God, and their lot is among the Saints. Sap. 
| 5. 
| “ With permission for W. H. 
“ M.D.C.XXVIIL.” 


“ STILL GLIDES THE GENTLE STREAMLET ON ” 
(4 S. vi. 6.)—The author of the piece beginning 
thus is Hood. See p. 193 of Poems, thirteenth 
edition, 1861. P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Smoxine Inneeat (4% S. vi. 384, 485; vii. 
198.)—The citation (p. 485) is correctly given 
from the Colonial Records of Connecticut, edited 
by J. Hammond Trumball, Esq., vol. i. p. 558, In 
| the same volume the original Act is given at 

».153, and its terms are still more quaint. It 
| should be added that this Act is connected with 
| one aimed at intemperance in drinking wine and 
| strong waters. W. H. Waurrmore. 
Boston, U.S. A. 

Smokers (at any rate in England) are under 
| the impression that they already pay a very heavy 
tax on their luxury, in the form of the large duty 
on tobacco, and would not see any justice in the 
additional tax advocated by N., nor any analogy 


* Our copy is without, and appears never to have had, 
| the brasen images. The title-page is adorned with me- 
| dallion busts of the Saviour and the Virgin, vis-a-vis, 
| with the Holy Spirit descending as a dove from above, 
and a cherub’s head below, with palm branches, &c, 
There are three Approbationes to the Lives of SS. Patrick, 
Bridget, and Columb, dated respectively Aug. 29, Oct. 10 , 
and Aug. 16, all in 1625. 
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between such a tax and those on guns and armo- ist 25, 1829. The music, by Heinrich Marschner, 


rial bearings. N—n. 


Aporntine Weis at Licurrerp (4 S. vii. 
107.)—The extract from A Short Account, §c., 
1831, is merely a reproduction of a note to a— 

“History of the City and Cathedral of Lichfield, 
chiefly compiled from Ancient Authors, &c., by John 
Jackson, Jun., 1805.” 

The author was the son of a bookseller in Lich- 
field, and had resided in that city all his life; he 
therefore speaks with the authority of an eye- 
witness. He says, p. 25, note (he has been quot- 
ing Dr. Plot) :— 

“This ancient custom of adorning wells, &c., and all 
places at the boundaries of the different parishes, is to 
this day observed in Lichfield and many neighbouring 
towns; where the clergyman of each parish, attended by 
the churchwardens and other officers, and a numerous 
concourse of children, with green boughs in their hands, 
reads the gospel for the day.” 

The interesting fact is the reading the gospel 
at the wells. This was a custom of extreme an- 
tiquity. Pleasant old Aubrey, in his MS. “ Re- 
maines of Gentilisme,” says :— 

“In processions they used to reade a gospell at the 
springs to blesse them : which hath been discontinued at 
Sunny well in Berkshire but since 1688,” — Brand's 
P r Antiquities; Ellis, Wells and Fountains. 

Can any inhabitant of Lichfield remember such 
@ custom ? J. Henry SHORTHOUSE,. 

Edgbaston. 


Tue Prant Lineva Anseris (4" S. vii. 162.) 
Is not the Lingua anseris, inquired for by Mr. 
Britten, Potentilla anserina ? the leaves of which 
are more or less like fern leaves, though it would 
require a great stretch of the imagination to see 
any resemblance in its “ rote” to a “ goos orl 

N—y. 


Dis-sprrit (4 §. vii. 186.)—Mr. Tew is mis- 
taken in thinking that Fuller meant to use this 
word in the sense of “ to infuse spirit.” Dis-spirit 
always means to pour or take spirit out; and so 
in the passage quoted, Fuller, with his wonted 
quaint and pregnant use of words, says, “ dis- 
— the book into the scholar ”—#. e. pours out 
the spirit of the book into the scholar. 

J. H. I. Oaxrey. 

The Priory, Croydon. 


War Mepats (4" §. vii. 13, 131.) — Will 
J. W. F. transmit to posterity in the lasting pages 
of “N. & Q.” the names, regiments, and battles 
of the six men who received the Peninsular medal 
with fifteen clasps ? C.P.I 


Conviv1at Sones (4" S, vii. 151.)—The fol- 
lowing is, I conceive, the song desired by Mr. 
James Giipert. It is in Mr. J. R. Planché’s 
English version of Wilhelm Aug. Wohlbruck’s 
German opera, Der Vampyr, which was produced 
at the English Opera House, Lyceum, on Au- 











is for four male voices :— 
“In Autumn we should drink, boys, 
You need not sure be told, 
"Tis then the overladen vine 
Its purple burden sheds in wine. 
In Autumn we should drink, boys! 
In Winter we should drink, boys, 
For Winter it is cold, 
And better than capote or hood 
The bright Tokiiyer warms the blood. 
In Winter we should drink, boys! 
In Summer we should drink, boys, 
For Summer's hot and dry; 
The very earth is thirsty then, 
And thirsty surely should be men. 
In Summer we should drink, boys! 
In Spring time we should drink, boys! 
It don’t much matter why ; 
But having drunk for seasons three, 
To blink the fourth would folly be, 
So round the year we'll drink, boys!” 
W. H. Hosx. 
Verse: Ferse: Feaze(4* S., vi. 195, 421,553; 
vii. 109, 224.)—I thank A. L. for his note upon 
this word. His reference to the use of it in Fife 
is valuable. I must state, however, that his in- 
terpretation of the passage quoted by me from 
Signa ante*Judicium (Philological Society) is un- 
doubtedly wrong. Let him refer to the whole 
poem either in the Philological Society’s Works 
or in Altenglische Sprachproben, §c. (where it is 
again printed); and he will see that the meaning 
of the word fentis is “ fiends” and nothing else. 
Within a few lines we get— 
“al be fendis bat bep in hel 


hou be fentis sul men har mone.” 

A. L, requotes my quotation with some incor- 
rectness. Valuable space of “N. & Q.” will 
scarcely afford a third repetition. My last two 
lines mean decidedly and unmistakeably—“ that 
all the fiends shall thereof be terror-stricken, and 
be ifesid(?) into hell.” The next lines go on— 
“for, will they, nill they, they shall flee, and 
that into the pine of hell.” To satisfy A. L. still 
more of the meaning of fentis in my former quo- 
tation, I refer him to a parallel passage in Small’s 
English Metrical Homiles, which runs thus :— 

* Than sal the raynbow decend 
In hew of gall it sal be kend, 
And wit the windes it sal mel, 
Drif them doun in to the hel, 
And dunt the deueles thider in, 
In thair bal al for to brin.”—(P. xii.) 

A mistake of this kind demands correction at 
once; but on the meaning of vese, feese, feaze, 
I still hope that A.L. will give us further in- 
formation. Joun AppIs. 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Mepicat Orper or Sr. Jonn (4 S. vii. 235.) 
The Congregation of St. John of God is not 4 
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medical order, nor in any way connected with 
the profession of medicine. Its founder was St. 
John, who was born in Portugal in 1495. He 
never intended to found a religious order, but 
began by hiring a house, in which he himself at- 
tended the sick, begging alms for their support. 
After his death in 1550, some of his brethren 
went to Rome, and their congregation was ap- 
proved and erected into a regular order of charity 
by St. Pius V., who gave them a habit of a dark 
ash colour. The brethren of this order do not 
become clerics, nor do they pursue any course of 
studies, but wholly devote themselves to the care 
of the poor and the sick, A very full account of 
this order may be seen in the Abbildungen der 
orztighichsten Geistlichen-Orden of C. F. Schwan ; 
and a very good account in the work of Bonanni, 
Ordinum " Religiosorum in Ecclesia militants Cata- 
logus ; as also in the copious “ Life of St. John of 
God,” in Alban Butler's Lives of Saints, March 8. 
F. C. H. 

“Tue Broken Bringer” (4 8S. vii. 160.)— 
Whatever claim the Celestials may have regarding 
the invention of the so-called “‘ Chinese shades ” 
or “shadows, 
peans, and especially the English, with the honour 
of perpetuating this kind of exhibition for many 
years, perhaps centuries. 

I find in William Hone’s Ancient Mysteries 
Described, London, 1823, that— 

“On a Twelfth-night, in 1818, a man making the 
usual Christmas cry of ‘ Gallantee show,’ was called in to 
exhibit his performances for the amusement of my young 
folks and their companions. Most unexpectedly, he 
‘compassed a motion of the Prodigal Son ;* by dancing his 
transparencies between the magnifying glass and the 
candle of a magic lanthorn, the coloured figures, greatly 
enlarged, were reflected on a sheet spread against the 
wall of a darkened room. The Prodigal Son was repre- 
sented carousing with his companions at the Swan Inn, 
Stratford; while the landlady in the bar, on every fresh 
call, was seen to score double. There was also Noah's 
Ark, with ‘ Pull Devil, Pull Baker,’ or the just judgment 
upon a baker who sold short of weight, and was carried 
to hell in his own basket. 

“The manager informed me that his show had been 
the same during many years, and in truth was in- 
variable,” 

“The Broken Bridge” (pp. 230, 231) I con- 
ceive to be the remnant of a medieval motion, or 
puppet mystery, similar to the one just quoted, 
although in the course of time additions may have 
been made, obscuring the traces of its original 
_. Its universality in Europe can be explained 

y the fact that mysteries, both by actors and 
puppets, were performed in many parts of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, in some cases with dis- 
crepancies, in others correctly. And here I may 
mention that I have also attended, when a boy, 
a shadow exhibition of the “ Broken Bridge,” on 
several occasions, and the tune was without ex- 
ception the “ Marseillaise,” My visits were not 


”’ T am inclined to credit the Euro- | 


confined to one showman. The idea of adopting 
the “shades ” may not have been coeval with the 
invention of “The Broken Bridge:” the latter 
having probably been a — play long before 
the introduction of the “ shades” (query, by whom 


|'and when? and have the Chinese a shadow 








exhibition ?) 

Clerkenwell. 

Cuaries II. at Marpas (4% §, y, 421.)—I 
never heard the story Mr. Kinpt mentions be- 
fore; but it is a fact that there are two rectors at 
Malpas, who divide the parish between them, and 
occupy the church and pulpit on alternate Sun- 
days. In 1837 (not 1857) the names of the two 
rectors (who were also brothers-in-law) were 
George Tyrwhitt Drake and John A. Partridge. 
The former died in 1840; and the latter, in the 
same year, moved to Baconsthorpe, co. Norfolk, 
where he died in 1861. Ws Os ae 


Kines oF Scottanp (4" 8, vi. 233.)—The only 
authority at all to be trusted as to the Celtic 
kings of Scotland is the learned Dr. Reeves of 
Armagh. If J. A. Px. consults his Life of St. 
Colomba he will find an appendix giving all that 
he requires. Betham’s 7ad/es on this subject are 
useless, as they represent a state of knowledge 
which was only dense ignorance of Celtic arche- 
ology. Maenvs, 

Belfast, 


J. J., Jun. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition, including 
several Hundred Unpublished Letters. Collected in part 
by the late Right Hon. John Wilson Croker. With In- 
troduction and Notes by the Rev. Whitwell Elwin. 
Vol. VI. Correspondence. Vol. I. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. (Murray.) 

A hundred and forty years ago Pope was busy plotting 
and contriving how best to awaken an interest in his 
Correspondence, and how to prepare that Correspondence 
for the public in such a form as should best secure for it 
that admiration, of which no poet was ever more greedy. 
Mr. Elwin has in the introduction to the first volume of 
the present edition laid open all the tricks, contrivances, 
and, it must be added, meannesses of which Pope was 
guilty for the purpose of awakening an interest in those 
letters which he professed to give to the press only in 
self-defence, but which he doubtless published in order to 
gratify his personal vanity, There may possibly have 
been another motive. Was he conscious of his defects as 
a letter-writer; and being so, was he anxious to prevent 
the publication of his letters as originally written, with 
all their want of ease, earnestness, and sincerity? Did 
he seek to forestall by the publication of his correspond- 
ence, carefully cooked up and prepared for his admirers, 
any chance of the publication of his correspondence, such 
as it really was? Be that as it may, Pope’s letters in 
their genuine form are now before the world for the first 
time ; and however much the student of Pope may be 
pleased to have them, the admirers of Pope will feel 
that their publication does not tend to increase his repu- 
tation as a writer, while unfortunately it goes far to 
lower him in our estimation as a man. In the latter 
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respect many of them are positively painful to read. 
While their literary merits are well and concisely summed | 
up in Mr. Elwin in one brief sentence: “ The ungarbled 
letters can now be counted by hundreds, but they are | 
little less barren than the garbled, and when not arti- 
ficial, are feebler in composition.” 


La Parodie chez les Grecs, chez les Romains, et chez les 

Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. (Triibner & Co.) 

If what M. Delepierre writes reflects what he reads it is 
clear that he sympathises with Charles Lamb in his 
fondness for “ books with some diverting twist in them 
His versatile and ready pen has already given us a most 
amusing little volume on Macaronic Literature ; which 
was followed by his Histoire dea Fous littéraires, and 
more recently by his Revue analytique des Ouvrages 
écrits en Centons. ‘Those who have threaded these by- 
paths of literature under the guidance of our author, 
stopping every now and then while he calls attention 
to some happy passage or striking example, will readily 
understand what a pleasant hour or two’s reading they 
will find in the present Essay on Parody—a species of 
composition which, to our mind, is thus happily defined 
by Le Pere de Montespin, as we learn from M. Dele 
pierre: “La Parodie, fille ainée de la Satire, est aussi 
ancienne que la Poésie méme. II est de l’essence de la 
Parodie de substituer toujours un nouveau sujet & celui 
qu’on parodie; aux sujets sérieux, des sujets légers et 
badins, en employant autant que possible les expressions 
de l’auteur parodié.” 


Tue Roya ALeert HALL was opened on Wednesday 
by Her Majesty in the presence of all the members of the 
Royal Family, the great officers of state, and some eight 
thousand spectators, among whom were many of the most 
distinguished for rank and attainments. The whole pageant 
passed off most successfully. The incident which probably 
proved most interesting was Her Majesty’s little im- 
promptu speech: “I have great pleasure in testifying to 
my admiration of this beautiful Hall, and in expressing 
my earnest wishes for its complete success.” That succe 
is very much in Her Majesty’s hands, and we may hope 
after this expression of her feeling, that the Queen will 
again and again meet thousands of her loving subjects in 
the Royal Albert Hall. 

Tae Newsrarer Press Fuxp.—The Earl of Car- 
narvon will take the Chair at the Annual Dinner for the 
benefit of this usefal institution, which will take place 
on Saturday, May 13. 


Tue first portion of the stock of Books and Manuscripts 
of the late Mr. Jos. Lilly, the eminent Bookseller, has just 
been sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. 
It comprised the first four folio editions of Shakespeare, 
many early printed Books and MSS., County Histories, 
Illustrated Books, &c., and realized 7208/. 7s. 6d. 


Tue New Kyieuts.—Who can say that in these days 
men eminent in art are not among those whom the sover- 
eign delights to honour, seeing that on Thursday week 
Mr. William Boxall, Mr. Sterndale Bennet, Mr. Benedict, 
and Dr. Elvey received the honour of knighthood at the 
hands of Her Majesty ? 
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Tae Ammercau Passtons-Srret will, it is stated, | 
be repeated this year on June 24, July 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30; 
August 6, 14, 20, and 22; and Sept. 3, 9, 17, and 24. 

Arcapeacon Have.—The library of the late Master 
of the Charterhouse has been purchased by Messrs. 
Reeves & Turner of the Strand. 

Loypon IsTerNationaAL Exuipition or 1871.— 


The musical arrangements for the opening of the Exhi- 
bition on May 1 are nearly completed, and new composi- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


M* HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 
HA hee 


(4** S. VII. Apri 1,°71, 





| 
| tions representative of France, Italy, Germany, and 


England respectively, will be produced for the occasion 
by M. Gounod, Chevalier Pinsuti, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
and Mr. Arthur Sullivan. M. Gounod will produce g 
Psalm, Chevalier Pinsuti_a Chorale to English words, 
Dr. Hiller a March, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan a Cantata, 


Mr. GrorGe MorGan Green, a frequent contributor 
to “N. & Q.,” is about to retire from the house of Molini 
& Green, and to join Mr. F.S. Ellis, of King Street, 
Covent Garden. 

Mr. Cartyte.—At the Annual Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, held on 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Thomas Carlyle was unanimously 
re-elected President for the ensuing year. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct {> 
h ntlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
re given for that purpose: — 
An edition, small 8vo, having il t 
man. 


[SPEARE 
PF. Hay 


Wanted by 


istrations 


vy Grignon, 
, 3 Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 
ERT GURNEY, by Theodore . 3 Vols. 
Rr rs. by M ti. 
wWin's LIFE OF SHELLEY. 1847, 
LLoc’s Lire or BrRroy. 
8 Lire OF BYRON. 18%. 
£r's MEMOIR OF BYRON, 
by Mr. John Wilsor, %, Great Ru l 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
2 Vols. folio. 1768. 
> Vols 1737 
I CHRAL MONUMEN 
History or Herrror 
SHROPSHIRE. 
tY OF FisHes. 2 vol 
Wanted by Mr. Thor t, Bo 
Bon et, 


Ts. 5 Vols. fol 


SHIRE. 


iduit Street, 


Saal 


Motices‘ta Correspondents. 
“Gop Tempers THE Wrxp,” &c.—T. D. will find tha 
passage in “N, & Q.” 1* §, i, 211, 236, &e. 
M. T.— Sure ly there is some mistake in the date of the 
» “* March 15th, 1871.”’ 
D. H. T7.—Have you consulted vols. iii. iv. and v. of 


, 


lin 


our present series 

ConTINvuATion or “ CurtsTaBet.”—C. W. S. will find 
one in Blackwood for 1820, by Maginn ; another in the 
European Magazine fur 1815. See “N. & Q.” 1" 8, vik 
292; ix. 529, &c. 

D.—Protestant Popery was written by Amherst, author 
of Terre Filius. 

W. (Keswick. )}—On the authenticity of the work attri- 
buted to Richard of Cirencester consult “N. & Q.” 1* 8. 
i. 93, 128, 206 ; v. 491; vi. 37; 4 S, ii. 106; vi. 358, 


{RAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL, BATH, opposite 


WT the Abbey Church. FIRST-CLASS ACCOMMODATION. 
Warm Mineral Water Baths under the same roof. 
MISS HAWKES WORTH, Manageress. 
59 


52, Fleet Street, 


introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 

fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures; they so 
resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
by the closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and ren- 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 

Consultations free. 





